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HARVEST SONG. 


AUGH out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
4 With all your ripened store; 

Such bounteous measure nature yields; 
What could heart ask for more? 


With earth’s broad lap abrim with food, 
The azure skies above, 

The heavens whisper, ‘‘ Earth is good”; 
Earth answers, ‘‘ Heaven is love.” 

The winds that wander from the West 
O’er fields afar or near 

Find plenty nowhere manifest 
In richer stores than here. 


The golden rick, the bursting bin, 
Of rich and ripened grain 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


The corn fields set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row 

Are streams of wealth which set this way, 
And soon shall overflow. 


Lauzh out, langh out, ye ripened fields, 
With eer increasing mirth; 
The joy your bounteous measure yields 
Shall bless the whole round earth 
Dart FAIRTHORNE 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The current number of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
published on Sept. 8th, is a peculiarly attractive 
one. It opens with ‘*An Off-Shore Cruise in a 
Pilot-Boat,”” by Kirk Munroe. The article ts de- 
scriptive of the little-known life of a New York 
Pilot, and is illustrated by \. O. Davipson. Mr. 
Tupor Jenks contributes a unique sketch entitled 
‘*Bob’s Moral Sea-Serpent,” and a leading athlete 
in one of our great athletic associations tells for 
the benefit of puny little boys, such as he once was, 
‘‘How I Became a Gymnast.” These articles 
Form but a portion of the many attractions tn- 
cluded between the covers of HARPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE for this week. 


Subscription Price, $2 00 per Year. 
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Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our neat number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with designs for Street and In-dovr Toilettes, Gowns, Wraps, 
ete., appropriate to the season 





THE SCHOOL BREAKFAST. 

\ yeerus portion of the delicacy of health still often 
kK) seen in our young girls comes from circum- 
stances in their home life that could be amended in 
most instances if they were recognized and under- 
stood. Too frequently the pallid child who com- 
plains, even on waking in the morning, of being 
tired—tired as when she went to bed—lhas shared the 
bed of some much older person: grandmother or 
aunt or mother. The narrow things of home do 
not allow separate bedchambers, it may be; but it 
would seem as if separate beds might always be 
managed, even if at the sacrifice of the symmetry 
of the arrangement of furniture and the pictur- 
esqueness of.the room. If they cannot be managed 
otherwise, it would be better for the young girl to 
have her bed freshly made every night on a lounge, 
or on any of the multitudinous contrivances that 
nowadays disguise a bed in the shape of desk or 
wardrobe or bookcase. Why it should be necessary, 
what is the hidden reason of the trouble, is not 
easy to say, even if it is possible; but the fact re- 
mains that, without any observable benefit to the 
elder person, the child sleeping in the same bed 
seems to lose strength and vitality, appetite, round- 
ness, and rosiness, and to wither away, till one re- 
members the old stories of spells and incantations 
where the victim withers as the candle burns, or the 
waxen image shrinks in the heat, till nothing ic left 
of either. Give tlie young girl her separate bed, her 
early and her quiet sleep in a darkened and cool 
but not cold room, her gradual awaking only at the 
hour when nature awakes her, and her quick bath 
and brisk rubbing, and it will be a singular thing if 
she does not lose her pasty pallor and her languid 
sensations, and become round and blooming aud full 
of energy. 

With this done, probably the rest will arrange 
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itself; that is to say, she will have an appetite for 
her breakfast, a normal appetite for normal things, 
and not for pie only, and for nothing else but sweet- 
meats, if indeed even for them. This matter of a 
nourishing and easily assimilated breakfast is one 
of as great importance as the other. The girl who 
rises too tired to eat her breakfast, or so late that she 
must snatch x morsel and run for school, goes with- 
out the fit amount of nourishment, and is impoverish- 
ed in blood and muscle and growth, and often in 
mental strength to a corresponding extent; there is 
no blood to color the cheeks, or give sparkle to the 
eye, or strength to the limbs, or energy to the heart; 
there is no force to do the necessary work; the child 
is deprived of her natural share of life, and if she 
lives at all, never reaches her full stature either phys- 
ically or intellectually. 

Whoever it is that has the charge of the child's 
health should make it one of the first duties, at any 
inconvenience whatever, to see that the child has a 
breakfast which is relished, and of which she will 
eat well and heartily. If it cannot be done without 
rising early, without overseeing the servant, without 
doing the work one’s self,a servant being lacking, 
then one must rise and do it; for having the child to 
care for, duties are owed to her, superior we miglit 
almost say to the duty owed one’s self; and among 
the first of these duties is that of seeing that her 
body is properly sustained by affording her the arti- 
cles of which she will eat a sufficient quantity for 
the support of her system, which in the growth of 
her body constantly needs new material. A young 
girl’s appetite is often fastidious, although not un- 
comfortably so if she is perfectly healthy; and many 
a mother complains that her daughter eats no break- 
fast, the plain fact being that her daughter had real- 
ly no breakfast to eat, since there was nothing pre- 
pared at all alluring to the feeble appetite, or of 
which, even by an effort, enough could be eaten to 
make a meal, while you would hardly expect a ca- 
nary to make a meal off the pebble-stones that 
would content an ostrich. It does not need that the 
viands should be dainties or delicacies; they perhaps 
would be as bad as the opposite, but only that a 
study of taste, and an observation of what is eaten 
and what is left neglected, shall be exercised in the 
preparation of the meai, always remembering that 
this study is given not to pamper a jaded appetite, 
but to promote enough appetite to feed a starving 


system. 
A PERSON taking up a little bottle of turpentine in an 
artist’s studio was struck by the generous provision 
which Nature stores away in what seems her driest reser- 
voirs, just as she shuts up the starshine and prism of the 
diamond in a colorless and Justreless pebble. In the date- 
palm who would look to see the supply of all the Arab’s 
wants, simple though they be? Aud so, looking at the 
dark, mysterious, and evergreen pine, how should we sus- 
pect the multitudinous and valuable uses of one alone of its 
products? Aside from the utility to the artist and the arti- 
sun of this one product—turpentine—with its power of dis- 
solving gums and pigments, its domestic uses and its medi- 
cinal ones are hardly to be reckoned. ‘In croup, in the ab- 
sence of a physician, one of the earliest treatments known 
is to bind a flannel wet with turpentine about the throat and 
on the chest, and to administer two or three drops internal 
ly on a lump of sugar. For sore throat and hoarseness, a 
scalded flannel sprayed with turpentine is a cure that has 
the wisdom of long observation and success in it. For the 
influenza, as it exists in the land that gave the ailment ils 
name, the Italians wring a sheet out of boiling water, spread 
it upon the floor of the sleepiug-room after the patient is in 
bed, and dash it liberally with turpentine, and expect the 
saturated vapor, doors aud windows beiug closed, to effect a 
complete cure overnight. Again, mixed with three times 
as much camphorated oil, our grandmothers thought there 
was nothing better than turpentine for chilblains; they be- 
lieved in it too as a lotion for sprains when diluted with an 
equal quantity of vinegar, and the white of one egg for ev- 
ery table-spoonful of either fluid; they had no doubt of its 
immediate efficacy in the cure of a felon, if mixed with dried 
and powdered salt, and bound on the finger under a band- 
age; and although they dared to have faith in it for lock- 
jaw, warmed and poured into the wound causing the trou- 
ble, one would not in such serious business advise others 
to follow their faith until the skill of physicians, at any rate, 
had been exhausted, and the sovereign and emollient virtues 
of sweet-oil had proved of no avail. Apart from the notions 
and nostrums of our grandmothers, however, physicians 
themselves use turpentiue as a diuretic, an excitant, and as a 
stimulant; and from its oi] the chemist produces the valued 
terebenc, which many a person racked by a rasping cough 
has had reason to bless. Physicians use turpentine, though, 
it should be said, with very great carefulness, for its use ex- 
ternally has been known to bring about violent internal in- 
flammations, whose pain was worse than the pain for which 
it was used iu the first place. 

In the household economies, also, turpentine plays a con- 
spicuous part, and the good housewife always has her sup- 
ply on hand to take out spots of paint, to clean gloves, to 
mix with essence of lemon and remove stains from silk, and 
to wet bits of cloth or sponge and Jay among the winter furs 
for the prevention of moths—a usual practice in England. 

When one looks at the pine forests covering so much of 
the earth with their dense and gloomy growth, thriving 

where nothing else will live, one sees, looking at the useful- 
ness of this one product of theirs, that wealth is hidden gen- 
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erously for the use of man; and that it has not been spread 
openly and within reach of the first comer, but has been 
hidden away as a motber hides things to exercise a child’s 
ingenuity, so that in this small matter, as in great ones, mus- 
cle has been strengthened and bodily power increased in the 
discovery and obtaining, and all the mental powers as well 
have put out fresh growth. There is a countless number 
of our medicaments which represent adventure and travel, 
and days in night-dark tropical forests, and struggles with 
savages; and with the rest, our little bottle of turpentine, 
pressed from the dark woods of the barrenest Carolinas, 
gives us to understand that what has been will be, and in 
the still-to-be-continued search for the treasures hid away in 
creation the mind and soul may yet grow into proportions 
that are to-day beyond our conception. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF GOOD HUMOR. 


GREAT deal has been said of the charms of the old 
4 French salons, those delightful reunions where the 
brightest spirits of a sparkling era met in free and familiar 
converse, each showing his own best and drawing out the 
best of the others. The peculiar grace of the old salon has 
passed away with the days of the old régime. Even in 
France the salon of this century is not that of the last, 
‘** Other people, other ways.” The society which composed 
the salons of the eighteenth century was like a_ brilliant 
growth of poppies and corn-flowers nodding and moviug in 
the breeze upon the roof of a thatched cottage. Beautiful 
in itself, this growth is but a token of the age of the rotting 
thatch and that of the ruined dwelling beneath it. It needed 
but the tap of a child’s hammer upon the tottering ljintels, 
and almost in a breath there was nothing left but heaps of 
débris, and here and there an astonished flower left living 
and wondering in the midst of the destruction. 

What were some of the influences which fostered the gay 
flowers of the old salon? First of all was the freedom that 
comes from assured position and social equality. Bowing to 
the monarch as the one supreme, and ignoring the great 
masses below them with an unconscious selfishness incom- 
prehensible to-day, the men and women who composed the 
salons were on a social plane that admitted but slight in- 
equalities. They understood each other. If there were 
bickerings and jealousies, they were—like the differences in 
a well-disciplined family—kept beneath the surface. Every 
member of a circle was known to all the others, not super- 
ficially, but thoroughly; not only each in his own person, 
but each historically, that is, in the history of his ancestors. 
This sort of acquaintance is essential to the freest exchange 
of thought and epigram. No slightest allusion or turn of a 
phrase is lost. The brightest sallies of wit, the keenest 
flashes of wisdom, are those which are uttered in a strictly 
fumily circle, where all the members are bright and culti- 
vated, and though often widely differing, are yet united by 
an electric touch of sympathy. 

This sympathetic freedom was the ozone of the French 
salon. Its sunshine, soft and genial if not penetrating, was 
good humor. 

The society of men and women who look at all things in 
the pleasantest light, who never take unmeant affrouts, 
whose presence is always oil upon the troubled waters, must 
of necessity be agreeable. The French have always appre- 
ciated this, and have cultivated good humor as a polite ac- 
complishment. 

By other nations this has sometimes been deemed a token 
of insincerity. Not so. To be always good-humored is 
simply to ignore offeuces wherever this is possible; to bear 
no grudge; to utter no harsh criticisms; to respect the pet 
foibles of one’s associates; to tolerate all amiable weakness 
es; to not see, or, seeing, to ignore, all the attempts of the 
rudely nurtured to slight or to snub those whom they care 
not to favor; and even to submit to any endurable amount 
of imposition rather than to disturb the general peace—in 
short, to think more of the common good will and happi- 
ness than of one’s own individual tastes, prejudices, desires, 
or even rights that are not essential to one’s Own moral aud 
physical well-being or to that of other persons. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE COST OF THE SUMMER. 
REMEMBER that once, on my calling to bid good-by toa 
clever woman on her departure from a summer watering- 
place, she said, ** There is my husband, the good man, going 
about all this beautiful day paying bills.” I said, ‘* That is 
certainly a melancholy aspect of life in such a place as this, 
especially if you have not the money.” To which she replied: 
‘1 do not think it makes much difference even if you have 
the money. Jtseems such a poor use to put it to.” She meant, 
doubtless, to express the feeling we all sometimes have— 
a self-commiseration that a particular sum must go in pay- 
ment for dinners that have been eaten, horses that have 
been hired, gifts that have been given, and the like, instead 
of appropriating it comfortably to future expenditures of the 
same kind, letting the past take care of itself. It would be so 
much easier to adopt the plan of Dickens's supposed Amer- 
ican defaulter in Martin Chuzzlewit—*to draw a moist pen 
slick through everything, and start afresh.” Alas! that 
starting afresh, whether in money or morals, is always the 
hatdest thing to accomplish. We are always hampered and 
held back by the having to pay the debts incurred yesterday. 

However this may be,the question of the summer's expen- 
ditures is one that recurs every year—from the modest solici- 
tude of the hard-worked school-teacher as to whether she ean 
manage to board three weeks or only two at her five-dollar 
shelter among the Green Mountains, to the serious solicitudes 
of the millionaire’s daughter as to whether papa will not 
send his womankind somewhere else than to Newport an- 
other season, when he comes face to face with the laun- 
dresses’ bills. Is summer really the season tor.the rich or the 
poor? Lowell evidently inclined to the side of mercy when 
he wrote in one of the most charming passages of ‘ The Vi- 
sion of Sir Launfal,” 

“There is no price paid for the lavish summer, 
And June is free to the poorest comer.” 

The hard-worked school-teacher wishes that this gracious 
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doctrine were true, but unluckily her experience does not 
quite confirm it, Yet when one thinks of the wide ranges of 
New Hampshire hijls—air, water, berries, all without limit 
and costing nothing; a tent or a pine shanty sufficient for 
shelter, fuel for the cutting, and even food not so very much 
higher than it would cost in cities—the summer seems a 
cheap season, after all. Away from a few great fashionable 
centres costume itself has become a simpler matter than 
formerly, even for the costlier sex, in these days of tennis 
suits and boating suits; and Wordsworth’s counsel to his 
sister, ‘‘ With speed put on your woodland dress,” becomes 
almost a waste of words for one who wears it all the time. 
While the “ may haves” in the way of elegance are greater in 
summer than in winter—for there is still that laundress’s 
bill to be considered —the ‘‘ must haves” are undoubtedly 
less. Many a household that has camped out all the season— 
or camped in, if that phrase may apply to a somewhat more 
sheltered living in a hut or an old farm-house—is surprised 
at the end of the summer to find out how cheaply the whole 
thing has been done. 

It must be remembered that the older regions of our coun- 
try are undergoing on this point one of the greatest social 
transformations ever seen. The American visitor to Scot- 
land, who expects still to find Rob Roy in every glen, and 
Helen McGregor striking a dramatic attitude on every crag, 
is bewildered when there is put into his hands a stout an- 
nual volume in which all Scotland is subdivided into let- 
tings for summer sportsmen. Yet evén in this newer coun- 
try we have an experience not unlike this when, on visiting 
that New Hampshire from whose granite peaks the voices of 
Stark and Langdon still resound—at least in Whittier’s verse 
—we are provided with pamphlets issued by the State itself, 
and offering farms by the hundred for the disposal of sum- 
mer visitors. If there is a pathos in the Scotch glens and 
their groups of deserted hearth-stones, so there is pathos in 
the sixty abandoned cellars to be found within a radius of 
two miles at one point in the very town where I write. The 
very views from the hills offer, to one who remembers them 
a dozen years back, a distinct increase of forest and diminu- 
tion of cultivated land; and when we find a State official, in 
a published report, pointing with pride to a park of 25,000 
acres now created in New Hampshire, and peopled with deer 
and buffalo, where once were fifty farms, it is impossible not 
to see that the same process which has transformed Scot- 
Jand is now at work among Americans. It makes, of course, 
a vast difference that the Scottish peasantry were tenants, 
and were largely evicted and transported by no action of 
their own, whereas the fifty farmers displaced by Mr. Cor- 
bin sold their lands willingly, it is to be presumed, because 
they thought they could do better elsewhere. But the result 
on the social life of the rural community is the same; the 
buffaloes cannot vote, the moose cannot belong to a farmer's 
‘‘ orange,” and the whole popular life of the township and 
the county is impoverished just the same. Moreover, if one 
man to-day holds 25,000 acres for a deer park, why should 


not another man a few years hence hold that number of 
a . 


square miles for the same purpose? 

Apart from this remoter solicitude, there is temporary 
satisfaction in the thought that this shifting of ownership 
tends, on the whole, to cheapen the summer; that is, it gives 
room for a multitude whose means are scanty to avail them- 
selves of the changes going on in a community thus shifting. 
The official pamphlet of New Hampshire offers farms of 500 
acres for $1500, and of 150 acres for $500; and this with 
buildings standing, and within a few miles of railroad and 
post-office. ‘Secure a home in New Hampshire,” it says, 
cheerfully, on the title-page, ‘‘where health, comfort, and 
prosperity abound.” The scale of prices seems hardly com- 
patible with prosperity, except for the purchaser; but per- 
haps it is the purchaser who is meant. And when one con- 
siders the number of modest households for which a few 
hundred dollars may thus furnish a permanent summer 
retreat into purer air and out-door existence, the suggestion 
of prosperity for them seems not unreasonable, atter all. 
Lowell was right; it is not the summer itself that is costly, 
but the accessories we choose to put with it. If we once 
adopt Thoreau’s motto, ‘' Simplify, I say, simplify,” June 
is free to tolerably poor comers, after all. Why should peo- 
= be unhappy because they cannot drive four-in-hand t 
Newport, Rhode Island, when at Newport, New Hampshire, 
they can buy for $600 a farm of 100 acres, a house with 
twelve rooms, barn, horse-barn, wood-shed, carriage-louse, 
and twenty-five grafted fruit trees—all within three miles of 
railroad station and post-office, and within easy reach of 
Mount Sunapee and Sunapee Lake?) Why cannot a reason- 
able family spend ‘‘the lavish summer” very cheaply in 
such a farm-louse, provided the household includes girls 
enough to look after the chickens and boys enough to drive 
home the cow? They can be guaranteed some visitors 
which the utmost wealth of the Rhode Island Newport can- 
not secure—as, for instance, the wood-thrush and the whip- 


poorwill, Ey We aes 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN WEDDING DRESSES. 

wr white satin thick enough to stand alone, lighter 

peau de soie, heavily repped Muscovite silk, and the 
sumptuous brocade called lampas are the fabrics for autumn 
wedding dresses. The trimmings are inherited lace, or any 
of the real point laces that are now in vogue, as point 
d’Alencon, point de Venise,and the guipure which is called 
Bruges point. Appliqué lace is again in favor in new Em- 
pire designs of vines, festoons, and borders, as well as the 
usual sprigs. English brides wear Honiton, Mechlin, and 
Brussels Jace in flounces, and also as trimmings for veils. 
Paillettes, ov spangles, of pear! or of silver are on net and passe- 
menterie ornaments for brides’ dresses, and similar garni- 
ture is brightened with Parisian diamonds so well cut that 
they can scarcely be distiuguished from genuine stones. 
Chiffon will still be used for trimmed dresses, and is pre- 
ferred with a border or edge of lace. Orange biossoms in 
small bouquets and in long sprays are again used in profu- 
sion. Many small ostrich tips closely massed with the curl- 
ing tips at the top form a trimming for the front of skirts, 
while a ruche of feathers borders the train. 

The richest materials are made up with studied simplicity. 
The princesse style is in favor for dresses entirely of satin 
or silk, but when two fabrics are combined, only the back, 
with long flowing train, is cut in continuous princesse 
breadths. The front of the waist may be round or pointed, 
or it nay have a corselet or coat effect. For church wed- 
dings the bodice is made very high in the neck, with ex- 
tremely long sleeves, the latter in Empire shape, wide at the 
top, without height, or else slashed und filled in with lace 
or chiffon, An open square-necked corsage is now worn at 
home weddings, and the sleeves have the graceful Marie 
Antoinette flounce of lace or chiffon gathered at the elbow. 
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A tulle veil envelops a bride so becomingly that it is often 
preferred to the shorter veil of lace. It is a single square of 
tulle of great size, specially fashioned for veils. A good 
plan is to take it cornerwise, rounding the corner that falls 
low on the train, sloping off the side corners, and leaving in- 
tact only the corner at the top that is mounted on the head 
under a cluster or wreath of orange blossoms, and is pinned 
on by jewelled pins. The edges of the tulle are smoothly 
cut and are left unhemmed. If becoming to the bride, the 
veil is most effective when draped to fall entirely at the back. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


White, rose pink, or yellow dresses of bengaline, trimmed 
with lace or chiffon, will be worn by bridemaids at October 
weddings. They are being made with pointed bodices, the 
front cut down round as a plastron, then open narrowly 
to the point at the waist-line, and filled in with chiffon. A 
full frill of the bengaline taken double edges the plastron, 
and a ruche of the same trims the neck and the wrists of the 
long full sleeves. The French skirt is long in the back, 
forming almost a demi-train, and is bordered with a ruche. 
An ivory white bengaline dress with corselet of silver is to 
be worn by a maid-of-honor. Another pretty gown for a 
single attendant of the bride is of apricot-colored satin, bro- 
caded with waving cross stripes and trimmed with change- 
able chiffon. Crépon gowns, white or lemon-color, are in- 
expensive and pretty for bridemaids. Short tulle veils worn 
by bridemaids fall below the waist; they are fastened on 
under a small wreath and are draped to the back, sometimes 
being caught by a rose on the left shoulder; they match the 
dress in color. 

Tailors make bridemaids’ gowns of Bedford cord, camel's- 
hair, or smooth-faced cloth in cream white or in extremely 
light colors. They have bodices of cloth stretched over the 
lining without visible seams, looking as if moulded on the 
figure; to these are added coat skirts cut in four tabs and 
bordered with silver braid. Others have basques or French 
coats, with white embroidered vest and silver buttons. 
Pale blue or pink coats, with white brocade vest and silver 
buttons, are very effective. Large picturesque hats of felt 
laden with plumes repeat the colors of the gown. 

Little girl bridemaids will wear short-waisted, long-skirted 
frocks of white bengaline or of crépon, with a yoke and full 
sleeves of lace. A flounce of lace trims the skirt, and a large 
reticule is attached to the waist or carried on the child’s arm. 
The wide-brimmed hat is of bengaline, with drooping lace 
on the brim and nodding plumes. Later in the winter fur 
borders will be used on bridemaids’ dresses, 

GOING-AWAY GOWNS. 

The bride’s travelling dress will be of chestnut brown, 
chocolate, green, or navy blue wool in preference to the gray 
costume that at once proclaims bridehood. For those who 
prefer rough stuffs are French dresses with the ground of 
one color covered with long fleecy nap of another color, and 
trimmed with the new ombré velvet. Thus a drab wool 
‘*marbled ” with brown down is trimmed with velvet shad- 
ing from drab through green to old-rose. The pointed bod- 
ice, with its only visible seams under the arms, laps half-way 
across the right side, and is cut down at the top to show a 
full-gathered plastron of brown bengaline. Revers of shaded 
velvet follow the lapped top, and a wide band of the velvet 
is set diagonally across the back from the right armhoie to 
the waist-line on the left. The standing collar band and the 
turned-back cuffs of the large sleeves are of velvet. The 
French skirt is lined with silk throughout, and is entirely 
without trimming. <A very long coat or a deep wide cape 
of brown cloth will be worn over this gown. Another going- 
away gown is of red-brown Bedford cord, with vest of yel- 
low bengaline. Black cord in which are threads of gilt trims 
the bell skirt. Still another is of green cloth trimmed with 
brown velvet, and there is again a fancy for navy blue cloth 
dresses trimmed with wide black braid edged with gold braid. 

Small close hats are commended for autumn journeys. 
Virot has given sailor hats of felt a novel trimming of wings 
on top of the crown, two wings meeting to point in the mid- 
dle. The crown is banded by velvet ribbon with a flat bow 
in front of triple loops and ends that extend far back on the 
sides; a buckle of jet, silver, or Rhine-stones is set in front. 
This bat is usually of black felt with velvet trimming the 
color of the dress, Other sailor hats have a ruche of velvet 
pleated around the crown and a pompon on one side or at 
the back. Closer hats, almost like capotes, are very pretty 
in beige or brown smooth felt with border of rough fleecy 
felt. They are trimmed with large loops of bias velvet 
going from the front far back on the sides, while owl quills, 
three in a group, point forward on each side. 

ROUSSEAU DRESSES. 

Among otber trousseau dresses is a beautiful tailor gown 
intended for church and for returning bridal calls. It is of 
chocolate-colored faced cloth, with a vest of pale turquoise 
blue cloth tat is braided all over with black in vermicelli 
design. The basque of even length all around falls open 
in jacket shape, showing a facing of blue cloth; it is edged 
in mitred points delicately braided with black, and finished 
with a narrow fringe of black ostrich feathers. The blue 
vest is merely the front of the bodice lapped to the left side, 
with the top turned over in wide revers from a pointed plas- 
tron of the cloth. The high collar is of blue cloth in front, 
with turned-down collar at the back of the chocolate cloth. 
Soft-topped leg-o’-mutton sleeves have pointed braided cuffs. 
The umbrella skirt of five gores is lined throughout with 
silk, and is trimmed with three vvlants—straight bands with- 
out gathers—of the cloth edged with black braided points 
and feather fringe. To accompany this is a velvet capote 
with torsade folds forming a soft front, and an open crown 
of branching jet; a pompon with high black aigrette is the 
trimming. : 

Black, blue, and réséda green are combined in another 
tailor gown, with trimming of wide black braid in bows 
holding buckles of jet. A simple black wool dress is of wide 
diagonal, trimmed with twisted cord of black and gold. A 
Pingat dress of chestnut brown cloth has a paletot falling 
below the Knees and a French skirt lined with brown moiré, 
to be worn without a foundation skirt. The back of the 
skirt is folded in a single wide box pleat that expands toward 
the foot, and is interlined with wiggin to keep it in shape. 
The trimming is very wide bands of black braid, edged with 
gold, and dotied with large jet cabochons. 

A charming house dress of navy blue Henrietta cloth has 
a belted waist with a round yoke that is entirely covered 
with rows of black soutache set so closely together that they 
conceal the fabric beneath. The full-topped sleeves are 
similarly braided on the close part below the elbow. The 
Jin de svécle skirt has braided pocket flaps each side of the 
front, and the belt and collar are also braided. Similar 
dresses are made of réséda green cloth, or forget-me-not blue, 
and in mulberry shades. 
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Carriage and reception dresses are of chrysanthemum- 
colored or faience blue brocades, with designs of green 
branching leaves holding disks of ribbed silk of lighter 
color than the satin ground. ‘They are made with basque 
bodice opening on a bevguline plastron or vest, and are 
trimmed with white guipure or else with black corded lace. 
Many of these basques are tabbed, and there is a faney for 
crenellating collars, the ends of vests, front edges of jackets, 
and the foot of skirt fronts. A gay visiting dress is of bright 
corn flower blue satin, brocaded with half-wreaths of smatl 
pink roses. It has a plastron and skirt panel of pink silk, 
toned down by being covered with heavily corded black lace. 
The very large sleeves have their length taken up in pleats 
in the seam just below the armhole, giving full folds around 
the arm. 

Should the bride desire a black silk dress in her wardrobe, 
it may be a combination of faille or Muscovite reps with 
velvet. The skirt has three faille breadtis in front and sides 
slightly gored and piped with velvet, while the back is cov- 
ered by three velvet flounces, cach bordered with jet galloon 
in open trellis pattern. A border of black ostrich tips crosses 
the foot of the front and sides. The bodice has velvet sides 
in deep coat-shape, with short pointed back of faille rest- 
ing on the velvet founce. The front has a pleated faille vest 
edged with tiny velvet ruffles that meet above the hooks and 
eyes. Jet galloon edges the frout of the velvet coat, aud 
forms a collar band above which ostrich tips flare slightly. 
Leg-of-mutton sleeves of faille with jet edging at the wrists. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ar- 
NOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; and REDFERN. 








PERSONAT. 

Mrs. Pavirna Mason, widow of Stevens T 
so-called *‘ Boy Governor” of Michigan, now practises med- 
icine in Toledo, Ohio. She declares herself to be a graud 
niece of the Emperor Paul of Russia. Her grandfather, 
Gencral Reauffanoff, was commander.in-chief of the Russian 
army under Alexander I., but cast in his lot with Napoleon 
in the struggle of the French against the allied powers, w: 
banished at the fall of Napoleon, and came to America with 
his family. During Governor Mason's term of office Mrs. 
Mason frequently entertained William Henry Harrison. 
Mrs. Mason claims that she was the first war nurse to enlist 
in the United States. She was wounded at the battle of 
Shiloh. 

—Mrs. Fannie Falkenburg, who celebrated her one-lhun- 
dredth birthday in New York a few days ago, is a native of 
Germany, and can perfectly recall seeing Napoleon at the 
head of his troops, on a black charger, at the time when he 
invaded Germany 

—Mrs. Susan Gale Cooke, who took Miss Phebe Couzin's 
place last spring as secretary of the Board of Ledy Managers 
of the Columbian Commission, is a quick, energetic worker, 
and has been engaged in charitable labors for some years. 
She is a New-Yorker by birth, and was at one time a man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum 

—The Countess of Caithness, Madame Blavatsky’s suc- 
cessor, is extremely fond of diamonds—the ouly feature in 
which she is said to resemble her predecessor. 


Mason, the 





—Frau Bismarck, the wife of the ex-Chancellor, is a vic 
tim of hypochondria, and fancies herself in an extremely 
delicate state of health. In spite of this, and against her 
physician’s orders, she drinks large quantities of champagne, 
her favorite beverage. She is a tall woman, with white hair 
and prominent cheek - bones, and talks volubly in a high- 
pitched voice. 
mony. 

—-Dubliv, New Hampshire, is the summer home of Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, whose thoughtful work in ‘‘ Women and 
Men” endears his name to readers of the Bazar. Colonel 
Higginson is deeply engaged in historical work, especially 
with regard to the naval and military history of Massachu- 
setts. 

—Edward Everett Hale, the genial writer and preacher, 
beloved of all men, is not seventy-nine, but six'y-nine, years 
old. ; 

—The Princess Sophia, sister of Kaiser Wilhelm IL., aud 
granddaughter of the Queen of England, having accepted 
the faith of her husband, the Crown-Prince of Greece, will 
have to be baptized by immersion before she can be cousid- 
ered a full member of the Greek Church. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople refuses to acknowledge the baptisin she 
received in the English Church. 

—Jumes Russell Lowell is said to have scen the inside of 
more English country houses than any otuer American who 
ever visited England, and he was always a social success. 

—George Meredith’s son, William Maxse Meredith, al- 
though only twenty-three years old, is an engineer in charge 
of the electric lighting of Irish towns. 

—Aunkony, Mrs. William B. Kipp’s country place at Rhine- 
beck, on the Hudson, is a very old colonial homestead, and 
took its name from that of one of the three Indians who 
signed the original deed. It is said to be the only estate 
between New York and Albany that has always remained 
in the possession of the family to whom it was deeded by 
the Indians, . 

—Miss Norma C. Crawford, of Minersville, Pennsy]vauia, 
has been offered the chair of Oratory in the University of 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands : 

—Lord Tennyson and William Black are both warm 
friends of Mary Anderson Navarro. Many of the best liter- 
ary people of England have been especially cordial to her 

—The home, at North Conway, New Hampshire, of Lady 
Blanche Murphy, a daughter of the Earl of Gainsborough, 
has been sold at auction, and will be made into a hotel 
Lady Blanche ran away with Thomas P. Murphy, her music 
teacher and her father’s organist, was disinherited, and came 
to this country. Here, in her home among the hills, she 
wrote for the papers and magazines, aud thus aided in the 
support of the family. At her death, a number of years 
ago, the Gainsborough family claimed her body, and it is 
interred in the burying- ground of Gainsborough Castie 
Her husband survived her until last fall 

—The small three-ceut pieces that are now almost out of 
circulation were invented by Judge E. J. Potter, who still 
lives in Toledo, Ohio. 

—A Mary Brigham Memorial Cottage is to be built by 
the New York alumne of Mount Holyoke College. The 
cost of the building is to be $25,000, and $5000 hus already 
been subscribed. 

—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, whose golden wedding 
celebration took place recently, is thought to resemble 
her half-brother Henry Ward Beecher very closely 
has seldom failed to speak before the Legislature of Con- 
necticut when woman suffrage or temperance has been ou 

the tapis. She is one of the woman managers of the Chicago 
Worki’s Fair, and shows no abatement in vigor, despite Ler 
advanced age. 


Hier economy is said to border upon parsi- 


sie 
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Cravat-Box. 

Be: box is plush-covered and satin lined, and pro- 

vided with ornamental brass feet and lock. The 
cover is faced with brown leather framed in plush, 
and is decorated with embroidery in bronze silks and 
gold, for which the design was given in Fig. 35 on 
the pattern sheet accompanying Bazar No. 37 of this 
volume 


Wall, Work, and Knitting Baskets. 

§ go wail-basket illustrated at the top of this group 

has a gilt wicker frame,and card-board surfaces on 
the lid and sides, which are faced with dark-colored 
velvet, on which a simple but graceful floral design is 
worked in silks of harmonious colors. A ribbon to 
match is carried along the sides and tied in bows at 
the corners. Three pretty work- 
baskets of various shapes are illus- 
trated, one being an oblong knitting 
basket. These have wooden surfaces 
in the lids, which are decorated with 
painted designs in oil-colors. They 
are Jined with satin, and finished 
with ribbon insertions and bows. 





Fireplace Screen. 


je screen, which is thirty-five 
inches in height, and has a bam 
boo frame tipped with metal, is leaf 
shaped, being composed of sections 
of old-rose satin in three shades, with 
the joining seams covered with goid 5 ' , 
cord. A claster of pale lemon-col or oor, ‘ \ “=a (= » , \ CRC Ba 
ored roses with foliage is embroider- 4 € — : i NF ( . The 
ed on it in silks. The embroidery F Bal (oe Ci ———_— : » 4 WN 
is framed in a scarf of old-rose 
plush 
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INITIAL F, Fig. 2.—Deta:, or INFANT’s BLANKET, Fie. 1. Fig. 1.—Inrant’s CARRIAGE OR CRADLE BLANKET.—CROCHET- Work. 
TWO-THIRDS SIZE. [See Fig. 2.] 
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RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


DEMI-SEASON TOILETTES. 
RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


‘a blouse illustrated is of apricot-colored surah. The 
front is gathered to the collar; the left side crosses to 
the right, and is fastened under a band of steel galloon. 
The back is also gathered at the top. The end of the gar- 
ment has an elastic band in the hem which is turned up 
underneath. The straight collaris of galloon. Straight full 
sleeves are gathered to deep cuffs trimmed with steel gal- 
loon. The pointed belt of light leather is studded with steel. 
AFTERNOON RECEPTION TOILETTE. 

This graceful gown is of Persian lilac satin draped with 
black mousseline de soie. The skirt, with slight train, is of 
satin, on which are mounted three pleated flounces, each bor- 
dered with a string of jet beads. Mousseline is draped to 
join the princesse back, which is pleated in fine pleats, and 
held at the waist by jet passementerie, forming basques on 
the sides and corselet fronts. The waist front has a jabot of 
mousseline on the right side, and full gathered mousselinve on 
the left, with a cross band of fine jet passementerie. A 
basque pleating of the mousseline bordered with jet falls low 
in front, and curves on the sides to meet the princesse back. 
The foot of the skirt is festooned above the flounces, and held 
by jet ornaments. High collar band of passementerie over 
satin, with a frill of mousseline at the top. Satin sleeves 
draped with mousseline studded with jet. Ruche of mousse- 
line forming epaulettes. Jet capote with raised border 
trimmed with lilac wings and a jet aigrette. Cream-colored 
glacé kid gloves. Black patent-leather shoes. 

AUTUMN WALKING TOILETTE. 

This autumn gown is of ladies’ cloth of an otive green 
shade combined with corduroy velvet, the raised velvet 
stripes of black showing between them mere thread lines 





POLONAISE GOWN 
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alternately of pale green and light blue satin. The English 
skirt has a wide pointed border of the velvet. The coat of 
velvet is simply a round bodice to which deep coat frills 
are attached. It is cut away to show a vest of the cloth 
embroidered with a slight vine done in pale green and blue 
silk. The cloth sleeves are in full waves at the top. The 
buttons are wooden moulds covered with the green cloth. A 
low felt hat of beige color trimmed with pale green velvet 
ribbon and a light pompon completes the toilette. 


POLONAISE GOWN. 

A youthful gown is of pale blue vigogne trimmed with a 
Grecian border of black. velvet ribbon. The silk founda- 
tion skirt has three pinked flounces. The straight polonaise 
front, adjusted by a single dart, crosses on the left, which 
is gathered full on the shoulder, then pleated at the waist, 
drawn through a slit on the right, and fastened by a clasp 
The fulness, usually taken in darts, falls below in a straight 
tablier, draped on the left in pleats under a clasp. On the 
left side is the opening of the gown, meeting the sides of 
the corsage, which is pointed in the back. A black velvet 
ribbon defines the pointed back, and under this is set the 
back breadths that are shaped to give the effect of the jin 
de siecle skirt. The plastron and straight collar fasten on 
the left side. Full sleeves with but little height, gathered 
in the inside seam above the elbow; the lower part is cling- 
ing, and is trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon set in Greek 
design. Collar of black plumes. Round hat of beige-colored 
felt immed with roses and black wings. Tan Suéde gloves. 





AFTERNOON RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


RIGOLETTO JACKET. 

A pretty jacket for wearing open over a Russian blouse 
is of admiral blue cloth. The straight flowing fronts are 
trimmed with revers of marbled silk. Large silver buttons 
are set in front and on the side forms. The middle back 
forms are cut in two square tabs. Turned-over collar of silk. 
Coat sleeves cut with but little height, and trimmed with 
stitching and small buttons. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
VIII.—UNDERFOOT. 


pipe treatment of floors has much to do with the air of 

comfort which the. home-maker strives to give to each 
room. Carpets do furnish, and, so far as ‘‘the looks” of a 
room are concerned, limited furniture and scanty supply of 
books and pictures will not ‘‘ go” with stained floors or 
straw mattings. Such furnishing needs the background of 
a pretty carpet. : 

The simplest kinds of wool carpeting are the ingrain and 
the three-ply. The ingrain has two layers of thread, a warp 
and a woof, and a good quality is firmly woven and durable. 
It is capable of endless turnings, breadth by breadth, and 
changing from the right to the wrong side, being perfectly 
finished on both sides, though the coloring of the pattern is 
reversed. All this—its 36-inch width, and the small tasteful 
designs and subdued coloring in which it is now woven— 
makes it a satisfactory, economical carpeting. Three-ply, 
as its name implies, has three layers of threads. These are 
curiously intermingled, and the design is woven of all three, 
so that in constant wear, while the upper thread may give 
way and the design partly disappear, yet there is no hole in 
the carpet. Three-ply carpeting does not look as well on the 
wrong side as ingrain, the pattern being brought out less 
prettily, and although it does not show the floor boards so 
soon, the loose threads and broken pattern make it shabby 
much sooner. Both these carpetings have the advantage of 
being of light weight and easy to sweep and clean, but the 
best quality alone is worth buying. Of late years carpetings 
of all kinds have been comparatively cheap, and the best of 
ingrains and three-ply can be had for 70 cents a yard. A 
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RIGOLETTO JACKET. 


very heavy brand of ingrain, called ‘‘ Niagara,’ comes at 90 
cents a yard, and is made especially for churches, public 
halls, and places where severe usage is given. 

The next grade of carpeting is the “tapestry.” This is 
made with a wrong side of linen thread, the pattern being 
wrought of woollen threads on the upper side. It is 27 
inches wide, and although its breadths can change places, it 
cannot be reversed. A poor quality of tapestry, with the 
linen barely hidden by the gaudily colored patterns, is al 
ways alluringly cheap, but is disappointing in the end. The 
wool top soon wears off, leaving pathways of gray dingy lin 
en streaked around the room, while the flaunting design is 
a constant torture to the eyes. A small-patterned, neutral- 
tinted, well-woven tapestry is, on the other hand, a handsome 
tloor-covering, and for those who wish and can have new 
carpets frequently it is a good investment, while its price— 
90 cents to $1 15 per vard—is an inducement to those whose 
money is limited. Tapestry also comes in the same width in 
all plain dark colors for 90 cents a yard This patternless 
sort is called ‘‘ filling,” and is used by many with rugs for 
rooms where stained or hard-wood floors are not desirable. 
A room carpeted with ‘‘ filling ” in a dark rich color, and with 
a large central rug, and other smaller rugs where the heavi- 
est wear will come, has a luxurious air, but is also expensive. 

The best carpet for those with moderate means to buy is 
a ‘‘five-frame” body Brussels. Glanced at superficially, it 
looks like tapestry, but turn a piece over on the wrong side 
and the woollen threads will be seen intermingled with the 
linen ones. For this reason it is impossible for the wool 
threads to wholly wear off, and so long as the texture of the 
carpet lasts, it keeps its colors and design. It is the same 
width as tapestry, and, of course, not reversible. The pro 
cess of manufacture is identical with that of velvet carpet, 
excepting that the steel wires of the loom which form the 
loops on its upper surface are not provided with a knife to 
cut them as in the case of ‘‘velvets.” Body Brussels is 
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not only a ‘‘five-frame,” a teclinica\ term 
from its weaving, but ‘*four” and even 
‘*three frame.” These latter have a scauty 
supply of wool threads and are poorer than 
tapestry, but they explain the advertisements 
often seen, “ Real body Brussels only 90 cents 
a yard!” Body Brussels in freshest design 
and latest fashion of coloring, and of the 
‘‘ five-frame” quality, will not be less than 
$1 35 a yard until the tariff is removed from 
carpet wools. The careful buyer can, how- 
ever, generally find a limited assortment of 
*‘Jast year’s patterns,” or of short lengths at 
a reduction of ten to twenty cents a yard. 
Such carpeting is of the vest quality and 
safe to buy, while the designs are usually de- 
sirable, and sometimes prettier than those of 
fashion’s latest caprice, beauty not being con- 
fined to the patterns of any one year. 

Velvet carpet, described above as of the 
same quality and method of manufacture as 
the Bruss:ls, is of wool, as all suci carpets 
are, but is a trifle higher iu price, $1 50, al- 
though many pieces can be found, which the 
retailer has ‘‘ marked down to close out,” for 
less. Such carpets are hard to sweep and 
clean, for lint and threads cling to them, but 
are rich in effect, and usually wear well. 
Moquettes—a species of velvet of next hea 
vier grade—cost $2 50 and more a yard of 
the same 27-inch width; while Wiltons, the 
next in order, cost from $4 to $8 per yard. 
They enjoy the distinction of being ** the 
best-wearing carpet in the world,” and will 
literally Jast a lifetime. Axminsters are the 
most costly carpets, and are made usually 
from private designs to match or harmonize 
with ceiling and walls. Such a carpet is 
woven in one piece to fit the room, and is 
sold for from $8 to $12 a square yard, the 
quality sold for the latter price being actual- 
ly an inch or more in thickness. 

“In buying carpets of any or all these kinds, 

the housewife will be better pleased if she 
buy those of small designs, either arabesque 
or conventionalized floral, and which largely 
cover the ground-color, both as a_back- 
ground to furniture old and new, and as a 
rest to the eye. Carpets so chosen will not 
become monotonous, and will readily adapt 
temselves to changes from one room to an- 
other. Dark carpets are seldom satisfactory, 
as they are too sombre, and show dust badly. 
They are only suitable for rooms of many 
windows. Light carpets soil easily, and add 
to the glare of very light rooms, while those 
of medium tone are best adapted to wear and 
to the cheerful furnishing of usual rooms. 

Ingrain, tapestry, body Brussels, and all the 
grades of velvet have bordering woven to 
match. This is priced by the yard, accord- 
ing to its width, which may be from 8 to 
20 inches. The buying of a border is a mat- 
ter of taste. Square or large rooms look 
more thoroughly finished if the carpet has a 
border, while in long narrow rooms a border 
unpleasantly detines the lack of width, Car- 
pets without borders make over better, and 
in rented houses it is undoubtedly better 
management to have borderless carpets in 
al] rooms. 

The most healthful flooring is the hard- 
wood, or its humbler relations, the painted 
or stained floors. They do not get full of 
dust and moths, and are readily ‘cleaned. 
They remove the heaviest load from the 
semiannual house-cleaning, while after con- 
tagious illness they do not need special fu- 
migating. They are, on the other hand, ex- 
pensive from their own cost, and from the 
rugs they require to remove the bareness and 
to reduce the household clatter. A house 
with wood floors throughout is a noisy place 
where the family is of any size. Hard floors 
are particularly fitted for dining-room, sleep- 
ing-rooms, the library, and music-room; but 
halls, stairs, and sitting-room are more com- 
fortable carpeted. In the drawing-room a 
rich effect is more cheaply attained with car- 
pet than with rugs, and the room being less 
used, its care is less burdensome. 

Hard-wood floors are of maple, oak, or 
Georgia pine, and should be tightly laid and 
‘*blind-nailed.”. The expense varies with 
locality. Wood-carpeting, or American par- 
quetry, is a recent and successful effort to 
supply a floor equally as good as a perma- 
nent hard-wood floor, but more easily ap- 
plied. The wood, either walnut, oak, cherry, 
or any two alternately, is one-quarter of an 
inch thick and in narrow strips or blocks, 
which are glued toa cloth back. The straight 
carpeting comes 20, 28, and 36 inches in width, 
and wiil roll up like oil-cloth, weighing 7 
pounds to the yard. Plain borders are made 
in 8}, 5,and 6 inch widths, and corners, cen- 
tre-pieces, and strips to form mitre lines come 
in the various woods. Such carpeting costs 
from $1 50 to $18 per square yard, that for 
the latter price being Licigued intricately 
with centre-pieces and elaborate borders in 
oak, cherry, mahogany, maple, rosewood, 
and walnut. These prices are for the goods 
uncut and measured before laying, the lay- 
ing and finishing being separate expenses. 
Only carpenter or cabinet-maker can lay 
these carpets, full directions being given by 
the city firms that supply them. But car- 
penters in the country have found trouble 
in giving this carpet its proper finish, and 
explicit directions should be secured with 
the goods. The finish is generally done in 
shellac, but hard oil or waxed finish is 
sometimes preferred. 

A carpet of this kind, including the lay- 
ing and finishing, will cost about the same as 
a body Brussels carpet of the same size, and 
will last a lifetime. It can be laid over an 
ordinary floor, and being so thin, doors and 
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thresholds do not have to be cut down. To 
order it, make a drawing of the shape of the 
room, showing where are all the windows, 
doors, projections, and recesses, and careful- 
ly measuring and indicating the spaces. 

Some floors are too poorly laid to be paint- 
ed or stained, and the cost of hard-wood or 
wood-carpeting must be avoided. In such a 
case, ‘‘ kiddermaster,” a heavy ingrain, is an 
excellent and warm covering. It is a yard 
wide, alike on both sides, comes in all plain 
colors, and costs 80 cents a yard. It makes 
an effective background for rugs, but looks 
well when used alone. 

Straw mattings are a clean cool covering 
for the floor, but are not durable, which has 
earned for them the epigram, ‘‘ mattings are 
for the rich.” A firm jointless quality, which 
can be worn on either side, costs 50 cents a 
yard, and a trifle less by the 40-yard rolls. 
Cheap mattings split and wear off quickly, 
besides pulling apart badly. Good mattings 
are wholesome for sleeping-rooms and for 
living-rooms, provided rugs of some kind 
protect them from severe wear. ‘‘ Mate- 
line” is a species of straw matting, its warp 
being a cotton cord, which holds it together 
better than the usual hempen or straw cord. 
This is also alike on both sides and seam- 
less, and is sold for the same price. 

Oil-cloth, which is a coarse hempen cloth 
heavily painted, has its uses and its varying 
widths from 27 inches to 1} yards. ‘The 
price also varies from 25 cents to 70 cents. 
lt is especially adapted to back cr basement 
halls and for kitchens, for it is easily cleaned. 

Linoleum is a Japanese paper oil- cloth, 
thick and mang It is durable, but is better 
adapted for offices and public rooms than 
domestic uses. Carpet-lining comes by the 
yard, ‘The best, a double felt paper with a 
sheet of cotton between, is 10 cents, though 
by the roll of 20 yards it costs a trifle 
less. Corrugated paper felting is 3 cents 
a yard by the roll, and both linings are a 
yard wide. It pays to put good lining under 
carpets, the cutting through being avoided 
and the durability increased. The velvety 
softness of floors, often noticed in hotels, is 
due not to the superior quality of the car- 
pets, but to many thicknesses of carpet-lin- 
ing, five or six layers being often used. 


' A FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


A TRULY royal bouguet stands on my 
table—three spikes of yucca flowers in 
a tall vase, the middle one, three feet high, 
bearing fifty blossoms and buds of large size 
and a pink color; on its right, one a little 
less in size, with long creamy cups fully 
open; and on the left, another, set with 
round greenish balls, not so open as cups. 
They are distinctly different, but each seems 
more exquisite than the other, and their 
fragrance fills the room. In fact, it is so 
overpowering that when at night I close the 
door opening into the grove, I shut the vase 
and its contents outside. 

This grand flower is the glory of the mesa, 
or table-land, at the foot of this range of the 
Rocky Mountains—the Cheyenne Range. 
Where no grass—that we name grass—will 
grow, where trees die for want of water, 
these noble spikes of flowers dot the bare 
plains in profusion. 

It is the rich possessor of three names. To 
the flower-lover it is the yucca; to the cul- 
tivator, or whosoever meddles with its leaves, 
it is the Spanish-bayonet; to the utilitarian, 
who values a thing only as it is of use to 
him, it is the soap-weed—ignoble name, re- 
ferring to certain qualities pertaining to its 
roots. When we remember that this flower 
is not the careful product of the garden, but 
of spontaneous growth in the most barren 
and hopeless-looking plains, we may well 
regard it as a type of Colorado's luxuriance 
in these loveliest of nature’s gifts. 

My feast of flowers began, however, be- 
fore { entered Colorado. For half the breadth 
of Kansas the banks of the railroad were 
heavenly blue with clustered blossoms of the 
spiderwort. I remember clumps of this flower 
in my grandmother’s old-fashioned garden, 
but my wildest dreams never pictured miles 
of it, so profuse that, looking backward from 
the train, the track looked like threads of 
steel in a broad ribbon of blue. 

Through the same State, also, the Western 
meadow-larks kept us company, and I shall 
never again think of ‘‘bleeding Kansas,” but 
of smiling Kansas, the home of the bluest of 
blossoms and the sweetest of singers, The 
latter half of the way through the smiling 
State was golden with yellow daisies in 
equal abundance, and beside them many 
other flowers. Beginning at noon, I counted 
twenty-seven varieties so near the track that 
I could distinguish them as we rushed past. 

The Santa Fe road enters Colorado in a 
peculiarly desolate region. Flowers and birds 
appear to have staid behind in Kansas, and 
no green thing shows its head, excepting one 
dismal looking bush, which serves only to ac- 
centuate the poverty of the soil. As we go 
on, the mud is replaced by sand and stones, 
from gravel up to big bowlders, and flowers 
begin to struggle up through the unpromis- 
ing ground. 

Nothing is more surprising than the amaz- 
ing profusion of wild flowers which this ap- 
parently ungenial soil produces. Of a cer- 
tainty, if Colorado is not the paradise of 
wild flowers, it is incomparably richer in 
them than any State east of the Mississippi 
River and north of ‘‘Mason and Dixon's 


Line.” To begin with, there is a marvellous 
variety. Since I have taken note of them, 
from about the 10th of June till nearly the 
same date in July, I have found in my daily 
walk of not more than a mile or two each 
time from one to seven new kinds. A few 
days I have found seven, many times I have 
brought home four, and never has a day 
passed without at least one I had not seen 
before. That will average, at a low estimate, 
about a hundred varieties of flowers in a 
month, and all within a radius of four miles. 
What neighborhood can produce a record 
equal to this? 

Then, again, the blossoms themselves are 
so abundant. Hardly a root contents itself 
with a single flower. The moccasin-plant is 
the only one I have noticed as yet. One 
root will usually send up from one to a dozen 
stems, fairly loaded with buds—like the yuc- 
ca—which open a few every day, and thus 
keep in bloom for weeks. Or if there is but 
one stem, it will be packed with buds from 
the ground to the tip, with new ones to come 
out for every blossom that falls. 

One in the vase on my stand at this mo- 
ment is of this sort. It is a stem that some- 
times attains a height of four or five feet. I 
think it lengthens as long as it is blossom- 
ing, and to look at its preparations, that must 
be all summer. Every two or three inches 
of the stout stem is a whorl of leaves and 
buds and blossoms. Except the number of 
buds, it is all in fours. Opposite each other, 
making a cross, are four leaves, like a carna- 
tion leaf at first, but broadening and Jength- 
ening till it is two inches at the base, and 
eight or ten long. Rising out of the axil of 
each leaf are buds of graduated size and de- 
velopment up to the open blossom. That 
one stem, therefore, is prepared to open fresh 
flowers every day for a long time. 

The plant is exquisitely beautiful, for the 
whole thing, from the stein to the flower pe- 
tals, is of a delicate light pea green. The 
blossom opens like a star, with four stamens 
and four petals. The description sounds 
mathematical, but the plant is graceful—a 
veritable symphony in green. 

Of a surly disposition is the blossom of a 
cactus—the ‘‘ prickly-pear,” as we call it in 
Eastern gardens, where we cultivate it for 
its oddity, I suppose. When the sojourner 
in this land of flowers sees opening on all 
sides of this inhospitable looking plant rich 
cream-colored cups the size of a Jacqueminot 
bud, and of rare satiny sheen, she cannot re- 
sist the desire to fill a low dish with these for 
her table. 

Woe to her if she attempts to gather them 
‘*by hand”! Properly warned, she will take 
a knife, sever the tlower from the pear (there 
is no stem to speak of), pick it up by the tip 
of a petal, carry it home in a paper or hand- 
kerchief, and dump it gently into water— 
happy if she does not feel a dozen intolerable 
prickles here and there, and have to extract, 
with help of magnifying-glass and tweezers, 
as many needle-like barbs rankling in her 
flesh. She may as well have spared herself 
thetrouble. The flowers possess the uncom- 
promising nature of the stock from which 
they sprung; they will speedily shut them- 
selves up like buds again—I almost believe 
they close with a snap—and obstinately re- 
fuse to display their satin draperies to de- 
light the eyes of their abductors. This un- 
lovely spirit is pot common among Colorado 
flowers; most of them go on blooming in the 
vase day after day. 

Remarkable are the places in which the 
flowers are found. Not only are they seen in 
crevices all the way up the straight side of 
rocks, where one would hardly think a seed 
could lodge, but beside the roads, between 
the horses’ tracks, and on the edge of gutters 
in the streets of acity. One can walk down 
any street in Colorado Springs and gather a 
bouquet, lovely and fragrant, choice enough 
to adorn any one’s table. I once counted 
twelve varieties in crossing One vacant corner 
lot on the principal street. 

One of the richest wild gardens I know is 
a bare open spot ina cotton-wood grove, part 
of it tunnelled by ants,which run over it by 
millions, and the rest a jumble of bowlders 
and wild rose-bushes, impossible to describe. 
In this spot, unshaded from the burning sun, 
flourish flowers innumerable. Rose-bushes 
towering far above one’s head, loaded with 
bloom; shrubs of several kinds equally bur- 
dened by delicate white or pink blossoms; 
the ground covered with foot-high penste- 
mons, blue and lavender, in which the buds 
fairly get in each other's way; and a curious 
plant — primrose, I believe —which opens 
every morning, a few inches from tue ground, 
a large white blossom like the magnolia, 
turns it deep pink, and closes it before night; 
several kinds of yellow flowers; wild gera- 
niums, with a look of home in their daintily 
pencilled petals; above all, the wonderful 
golden columbine. I despair of picturing 
this grand flower to eyes accustomed to the 
insignificant columbine of the East. The 
blossom is three times the size of its Eastern 
namesake, growing in clumps sometimes 
three feet across, with thirty or forty stems 
of flowers standing two and a half feet high. 
In hue it is a delicate straw-color, sometimes 
all one tint, sometimes with outside petals of 
snowy white, and rarely with those outsiders 
of lavender. It is a red-letter day when the 
flower-lover comes upon a clump of the lav- 
ender-leaved columbine. Far up in the 
mountains is found still another variety of 
this beautiful flower,|with outside petals of a 
rich blue. This, 1 believe, is the State flower 
vt Colurado, 
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I am surprised at the small number of flow- 
ers here with which I am familiar. I think 
there are not more than half a dozen in all 
this extraordinary ‘‘ procession of flowers” 
that I ever saw before. In consequence, every 
day promises discoveries, every walk is ex- 
citing as an excursion into unknown Jands, 
every new find is a fresh treasure. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD DRIVE. 
1. 

TINETY-NINE women out of every hun- 

dred are firmly convinced that instruc- 

tion is by no means necessary to their driv- 

ing safely and in good form. Four men out 


of five labor under the same delusion. Itis . 


a sad error that leads to numberless failures, 
and many accidents which might go easily 
be avoided if the services of a competent 
teacher were employed at the beginning. 
Having seen others drive without any ap- 
parent difficulty, the novice conceives the 
notion that there is nothing to learn which 
cannot be mastered without assistance after 
one or two attempts. If such a one escapes 
a bill of damages it should be credited to 
the ministering care of their guardian angel. 
They may indeed escape accident; they may 
learn to start without dislocating the neck 
of every one in the trap; and they may get 
around a corner without an upset, but they 
will never learn to drive. There is some- 
thing more for them to learn than that they 
must pull the off rein to turn to the right, 
and the near one to go to the left, though 
this appears to be the extent of knowledge 
they deem necessary. Women, even more 
than men, require a thorough understanding 
of what they are doing, for they lack the 
strength to rectify a miscalculation at the 
last moment. The ignorance, indecision, and 
weakness frequently displayed by women in 
driving gre what so often make them objects 
of apprehension to experienced whips. It is 
folly for any woman to flatter herself that 
all she needs is a little practice, and that the 
rest ‘‘ will come.” If she has not begun 
correctly, practice will only wed her to the 
faults she must have acquired. Assuming, 
however, for the sake of argument, that, after 
having discounted her call on an all-protect- 
ing Providence and terror-stricken her long- 
suffering friends, she manages to guide the 
family nag along the turnpike without the 
aid of a civil escort to clear the road before 
her, what of it? She hasn’t learned any- 
thing, her form is execrable, and in case of 
an emergency, she is quite as unprepared as 
when she took up the reins weeks before 
with the ill-conceived notion that she was 
not of the common clay, and that a whip 
rather than a ratlle had been the insignia of 
her infantile days. How much better, safer, 
and more sensible to acquire proper form, 
than by its neglect to become an object of 
ridicule to those who by their knowledge of 
driving and exposition of superior horseman- 
ship are entitled to criticise others that have 
disregarded proper instruction, and, wise in 
their own conceit, relied on their ignorance 
for guidance. 

Some women there are who drive only be- 
cause they consider it the ‘‘ proper thing.” 
Absorbed in the opportunity for eplee, and 
ignorant of the fitness of things, they array 
themselves in the treasures of their —— 
more likely than not to be a gay silk, an 
with every discordant ribbon and flounce of 
their bizarre costume loudly challenging the 
attention of the on-lookers, they sally forth 
perched on the box of a spider phaeton, til- 
bury, or dog-cart, indifferent to, because igno- 
rant of, the incongruity of their turnout, un- 
conscious of the signal we have flung to the 
breeze, which unmistakably proclaims their 
lack of early instruction. These are they 
who in the hacdling of their animals instant- 
ly call to mind the puppetshows of our 
childhood days, and fill us with an almost ir- 
resistible desire to lock under the box-seat, 
and discover who is working the invisible 
wires. Every movement is spasmodic. ‘The 
arms work as though an alternating electric 
current was constantly being turned through 
them. The hands finger the reins nervously, 
and if the vehicle happens to be a two-wheel- 
er, the unhappy driver looks as though every 
jolt of the poorly balanced cart would send 
ser into the road from her very insecure seat. 
Another harrowing spectacle is that of the 
woman Jeaning forward, a rein in each hand, 
with her arms dragged almost over the dash- 
board by her horse’s mouth, a look of direful 
expectancy in her eyes, and a much beflow- 
ered and beribboned hat occupying unmo- 
lested a rakish position over one ear, where 
it has fallen during her hopeless struggle 
with the lines. 

It is strange women should not have a suf- 
ficiently clear idea of the fitness of things to 
realize that elaborate toilettes of silks, laces, 
and flowers, and large hats, although appro- 
priate in a victoria, are inconvenient and 
totally out of place when driving a sporting- 
trap such as a dog-cart. 

A plain, neatly fitting, but not tight cloth 
suit, with a small hat, which will not catch the 
wind, is far more serviceable and in better 
taste. However, she should avoid the other 
extreme affected by the woman who desires 
to appear masculine and “sporty,” and who, 
with a large expanse of shirt front, wears a 
conspicuous plaid suggestive of a lhorse- 
blanket. This specimen of feminine ‘‘ horsy- 
ness” invariably drives with her hands held 
almost under her chin, and her whip in 
as vertical a position as herself, and is as 
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powerless to control her animal as is she 
who leans over the dash-board. This is the 
sort of woman who compels her groom, if 
she have one, to wear a cockade in his hat, 
in ignorance of the fact that we in this coun- 
try have no claim to its use, and in Great 
Britain it is the distinguishing mark of 
either the royal family or the military, naval, 
or civil officers of the government. There- 
fore, used here, it is only a meaningless 
affectation. 

To achieve success, and to obtain a work- 
manlike appearance in driving, a woman 
must possess confidence in her power to 
control her horses, and it must be the confi- 
dence derived from knowledge and skill, and 
not that born of ignorance or foolhardiness. 
She must know what to do, and how to do it 
promptly, under all circumstances, and this 
necessitates a thorough comprehension of the 
sport she is pursuing. It is to be hoped she 
will gain this from competent instruction, 
and that she will embrace every opportunity 
of adding to her information on the subject. 

A quiet, steady old horse, such as one might 
expect to see doing farmwork, cannot always 
be recommended even to a beginner, for he 
generally requires so little management that 
when he does occasionally become unruly 
it is so unusual that the woman is taken 
unawares. Moreover, it makes one careless 
and slovenly always to drive a horse which 
goes along in a leisurely manner, without any 
display of life. A woman who has been 
accfistomed to such an animal will be at 
a loss to manage a spirited pair, should 
she be called upon to do so, If she begin 
with a horse which goes well into his col- 
lar and does his work generously, she will 
learn twice as much as she would in the 
same time with a lazy horse, and wiil sooner 
be able to drive a pair. 

Whether driving one or two horses, the 
manner of holding the reins is the same, but 
more strength and decision, as well as the 
judgment, of course, which experience will 
bring, are required for the pair. 

The position on the driving seat should be 
comfortable and firm, which cannot be the 
case when the seat is used merely to lean 
against, instead of to sit upon. From the 
knee down, the leg should be but slight- 
ly bent, with the feet together and resting 
against the foot-rail. The elbows should be 
held near the body, and the reins in the left 
hand, with the little finger down, and the 
knuckles pointing straight ahead, about on 
a line with or a trifle below the waist, and 
in the middle of the body. The near rein 
belongs on top of the first finger, held there 
firmly by the thumb, and the off rein should 
be between the second and third fingers. 
The gloves should be large, broad across 
the knuckles, and long in the fingers; other- 
wise cold stiff hands will result from the im- 
peded circulation. The right hand, close to 
the left, should contain the whip, which must 
be held at an angle of a little less than forty- 
five degrees, and at the collar, about eight to 
ten inches from the butt, so that it balances 
properly. 

When about to start, the reins should be 
tightened, to feel the horse’s mouth, and a 
light touch of the whip will suffice to send 
him forward. The hand should then yield, 
so that as he straightens the traces there will 
be no jerk on his mouth. 

In turning to the right or to the left, the 
reins must not be separated. The right 
hand should be placed on the rein, indicating 
the desired direction, until the turn bas been 
made; but a slight pressure on the opposite 
rein should keep the horse from going too 
nearacorner. The left:hand must not relax 
its hold, so that when the right is removed 
the reins will be even, as they were before. 
In stopping, the body is not to be bent back- 
wards, suggestive of an expected shock, and 
the reins raised to the chin. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed on the woman’s mind 
that the less perceptible effort she makes, 
the more skilful will she appear. There- 
fore, if she takes hold of the reins with 
her right hand as far in front of the left as 
she can reach handily, and pull them back, 
she will have accomplished her purpose in a 
quiet and easy manner. 

Driving a pair is much the same as driv- 
ing one horse, but allowances should be made 
for the peculiarities of each, and they should 
not be treated as though machines of identical 
construction. Frequently a woman driving a 
nervous horse with a quiet one will hit them 
both with the whip, when, should she touch 
the quiet one only, the sound of it would 
urge the other as much as the blow does the 
dullone. Here is another objection toclucking 
to horses. One of them needs it much more 
than the other, yet they hear it with equal 
clearness and simultaneously; therefore the 
high-mettled horse increases his pace sooner 
and more than his sluggish companion, and 
does more than hisshare of the work. Several 
noiseless touches of the whip administered in 
quick succession to the laggard will do more 
to equalize their pace than would a sharp 
loud cut or any amount of clucking. 

Sometimes a woman will experience great 
inconvenience from not having her horses 
properly bitted and harnessed. This should 
always be seen to either by herself or some 
one who is competent to judge for her. 
When she has more than one horse to con- 
trol, she will soon become tired if one of them 
pulls and the other will not go into his col- 
lar. A judicious readjustment of the curb- 
chain and the coupling-rein will often make 
the difference between discomfort and ease. 

C. pe Hurst. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A GRACE AND ITS SIGN. 


6 aco Wise Man of Israel long ago com- 
pared a fair woman without discretion 
to ‘‘a jewel in a swine’s snout.” The phrase 
has a coarseness of sound offensive to mod- 
ern ears, but it would be hard to find another 
of adequate force, 

What is discretion? It is the power which 
unerringly sees what conduct is fitting to 
any given time, place, or circumstance; the 
sense of propriety which is innate with a 
few, which can be taught to more, and which 
is essential to all. It is possible for some to 
possess this power without the inward graces 
of purity and truth; and _it is also possible 
for some of the finest traits of character to 
exist in one who has it not; but without this 
inestimable gift the fairer or the more brill- 
iant the woman, the more is she pitiable. 

In Solomon’s time, and later, as the pow- 
ers of woman were not yet known, and she 
was not supposed to be capable of exercising 
discretion in her own behalf, it was consid- 
ered necessary to seclude her from the world 
in harem or in convent, lest she become her 
own destroyer. Now that generations of 
noble women have proved to the world wo- 
man’s right to be trusted with her own guid- 
ance, there has grown up a tendency to over- 
confidence, and too many young girls are 
left without the help which they so need, and 
older women could so easily give them. 

Youth should not be considered to be above 
or beyond instruction. The world truly 
moves, and sweet ‘‘ Rose in bloom,” as beau- 
tiful as once was her aged grandmother, 
knows much more of some things than the 
latter has ever dreamed of; for manners have 
changed as well as fashions, and science has 
made such rapid advances that the veriest 
dunce of a school-girl would be astonished 
at Newton's ignorance, but of the world’s 
greatest problem—human nature—the grand- 
mother, if she be possessed of but ordinary 
wit, must know vastly more than dear, swect, 
and overtrustful little Rose, therefore the 
latter should heed the voice of age when it 
speaks of manners and words which are dis- 
creet or indiscreet, proper or improper. 

Discretion or a sense of propriety — by 
either term is the virtue known —is like a 
perfume. It cannot be touched, seen, weigh- 
ed, or described, but it exists, and makes its 
presence and its absence known, and is as 
essential to every womanly woman, no mat- 
ter what her age, intellectual accomplish- 
ments, beauty, or social position, as is its 
perfume to perfection of the rose. 

The woman who has this precious gift is 
by it alone protected from harm as by an in- 
visible armor of proof. She may not be safe 
from the tongue of slander, for the finest ar- 
mor may be splashed with mud, but she will 
be safe from any real injury. Mud can be 
washed away. Only wounds leave scars. 

The youngest or most friendless girl who 
uses. her wits and heeds the warnings which 
she will surely receive from her inward sense 
of propriety whenever she is tempted to vio- 
late its laws, can never go very far wrong. 
It is a safe rule to leave undone everything 
whose perfect propriety is not certain, unless 
some larger consideration is involved. There 
are cases where a noble and unselfish aim 
will atone for breaking the laws of propriety, 
but they seldom occur, and even the few that 
do, bring many evils upon the law-breakers. 
In a good cause one must be willing to suffer; 
but let no one imagine that suffering of one 
sort or another will not follow every breach 
of the laws of a genuine or even an artificial 
code of propriety. 
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BOOK THIRD. 
THE CONSEQUENCE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A N uvp-bill and down-dale ride of twent 
odd miles through a clear, garish mid. 
day atmosphere brought him in the after- 
noon to a detached knoll a mile or two west 
of Talbothays, whence he again looked into 
that green trough of succulence and humid- 
ity, the valley of the river Froom. Imme- 
diately he began to descend from the upland 
to the fat alluvial soil below, the atmosphere 
grew heavier; the languid perfume of the 
ripe summer fruits, the mists and hay and 
flowers, formed therein a vast pool of odor 
which seemed to make at this hour the ani- 
mals, the very bees and butterflies, drowsy. 
Clare was now so familiar with the spot that 
he knew the individual cows by their names 
when, a long distance off, he saw them dot- 
ted about the meads. It was with a sense of 
luxury that he was conscious of his recently 
acquired power of viewing life here from its 
inner side in a way that had been quite for- 
eign to him in his student days; and much 
as he loved his parents, he yet could not help 
being aware that to come here, as now, after 
an experience of home life, affected him with 
a sense as of throwing off splints and band- 
ages; even the one customary curb on the 
humors of English rural societies being ab- 
sent in this place, Talbothays having no resi- 
dent landlord. 
* Begun in Warren's Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV, 


Not a human being was out-of-doors at 
the dairy. The denizens were all enjoying 
the usual afternoon nap of an hour or so, 
which the exceedingly early hours kept in 
summer-time rendered a necessity to those 
engaged in the butter- making trades. At 
the door the wood-hooped pails, sodden and 
bleached by infinite scrubbings, hung like 
hats on a stand upon the forked and peeled 
limb of the oak fixed there for that purpose, 
all of them ready and dry for the evening 
milking. Angel entered, and went through 
the silent passages of the house to the back 
quarters, where he listened for a moment. 
Sustained snores came from the cart-house, 
where some of the men were lying down; 
the grunt and squeal of sweltering pigs 
arose from the still further distance. The 
large-leaved rhubarb and cabbage - plants 
slept too, their broad limp surfaces hanging 
in the sun like half-closed umbrellas. 

He unbridled and fed his horse, and as he 
re-entered the house the clock struck three. 
Three was the afternoon skimming - hour; 
and with the stroke Clare heard the creak- 
ing of the floor boards above, and then tlie 
touch of a descending foot on the stairs. It 
was Tess’s, who in another moment came 
down before his eyes. 

She had not heard him enter, and hardly 

realized his presence there. She was yawn- 
ing, and he saw the red interior of her mouth 
as if it had been a snake’s. She had stretched 
one arm so high above her coiled-up cable of 
hair that he could see its delicacy above the 
sunburn; her face was flushed with sleep, 
and her eyelids hung heavy over their pu- 
ils. 
Then those eyes flashed brightly through 
their filmy heaviness before the remainder 
of her face was well awake. With an oddly 
compounded look of gladness, shyness, and 
surprise, she exclaimed,‘ Oh, Mr. Clare, how 
you frightened me! I—” 

There had not at first been time for her 
to think of the changed relations which his 
declaration had introduced; but the full 
sense of the matter rose up in her face when 
she encountered Clare’s tender look as he 
stepped forward to the bottom stair. 

** Dear darling Tessie!” he whispered, put- 
ting his arm round her and his face to hers. 
** Don't, for Heayen’s sake, Mister me any 
more. I have hastened back so soon because 
of you!” 

‘*T have to go skimming,” she pleaded, 
‘‘and I have only old Deb to help me to-day. 
Mrs. Crick is gone to market wi’ Mr. Crick, 
and Retty is not well, and the others are 
gone out somewhere, and won’t be home till 
milking.” 

As they retreated to the milk-house, De- 
borah Fyander appeared on the stairs. 

“T have come back, Deborah,” said Mr. 
Clare, upwards. ‘‘ So I can help Tess with 
the skimming; and as you are very tired, IL 
am sure, you needn’t come down till milking- 
time.” 

Possibly the Talbothays milk was not very 
thoroughly skimmed that afternoon. Tess 
was in a dream, wherein familiar objects ap- 
peared as having light and shade and posi- 
tion, but no particular outline. Every time 
she held the skimmer under the pump to 
cool it for the work her hand trembled, the 
ardor of his affection being so evident that 
she seemed to feel it like a plant in too burn- 
ing a sun. 

Then he pressed her again to his side; for 
the unconstrained manners of Talbothays 
Dairy came convenient now. ‘‘I may as 
well say it now as later, dearest,” he resumed, 
gently. ‘‘I wish to ask you something of a 
very practical nature, which I have been 
thinking of ever since that day last week in 
the meads. I shall soon want to marry, and 
being a farmer, you see, I shall require for 
my wife a woman who knows all about the 
management of farms. Will you be that 
woman, Tessie?” He put it in that way that 
she might not think he had yielded to an 
impulse of which his head would disap- 
prove. 

She turned quite pale. She had yielded 
to the inevitable result of contact, the neces- 
sity of loving him; but she had not calcu- 
lated upon this sudden corollary, which, in- 
deed, Clare had put before her without quite 
meaning himself to do it sosoon. With pain 
that was like the bitterness of dissolution she 
moaned the words of her answer—her indis- 
pensable and sworn answer as an honorable 
woman. ‘‘Qh, Mr. Clare-—-I cannot be your 
wife—I cannot be!” The sound of her own 
decision seemed to break Tess’s very heart, 
and she bowed her face in her grief. 

‘*But, Tess!” he said, amazed at her reply, 
and holding her still more closely. ‘Do 
you say no? Surely you love me?” 

“Oh yes, yes! And I would rather marry 
you than anybody in the world,” earnestly 
returned the honest voice of the distressed 
girl. ‘‘ But I cannot marry you.” 

‘*Tess,” he said, holding her at arm’s- 
length, ‘‘you are engaged to marry some one 
else!” 

** No, no!” 

‘*Then why do you refuse me?” 

*‘T don’t wantto marry. I have not thought 
o’ doing it. I cannot. I only want to love 
you.” 

**But why?” 

“‘ Your father is a parson,” she stammered, 
driven to subterfuge. ‘‘And your mother 
wouldn’ like you to marry such as me. She 
will want you to marry a lady.” 

‘‘Nonsense. I have spoken to them both. 
That was partly why I went home.” 

“T feel I cannot—never, never!” she echoed, 


rere) 


io 


the entanglement with D’Urberville seeming 
startlingly formidable all of a sudden. 

‘Is it too sudden to be asked thus, my 
pretty?” > 
**Yes—I think! I did not expect it.” 

‘If you will let it pass, please, Tessie, I 
will give you time,” he said. ‘It was very 
abrupt to come home and speak to you all 
at once. I'll not allude to it again for a 
while.” 

She again took up the shining skimmer, 
held it beneath the pump, and began anew. 
But she could not, as at other times, hit the 
exact under-surface of the cream with the 
delicate dexterity required, try as she might; 
sometimes she was cutting down into the 
milk, sometimes in the air. She could hardly 
see, her eyes having filled with two blurring 
tears drawn forth by a grief which, to this 
her best friend and dear advocate, she could 
never explain, 

To be sure, the heartless coercion exercised 
upon her inexperienced girlhood was suffi- 
cient excuse to her conscience; but Angel's 
fastidiousness could regard with nothing 
but contempt a woman who had acted so 
weakly, even under the pressure of physical 
mastery. 

“‘T can't skim—I can’t!” she said, turning 
away from him. 

Not to agitate and hinder her longer, the 
gentle Clare began talking in a more general 
way. ‘‘ You quite misapprehend my parents 
They are the most simple-mannered people 
alive, and quite unambitious. They are two 
of the remaining Evangelical school. Tessic 
are you an Evangelical?” 

‘I don’t know.” 

**You go to church very regularly, and 
our parson here is not very High, they tell 
me.” 

Tess’s ideas on the views of the parish 
clergyman, whom she heard every week, 
seemed to be rather more vague than Clare's, 


who had never heard him at all. ‘‘I wish 
I could fix my mind on what I hear there 
more firmly than I do,” she remarked, ‘* It 


is often a great sorrow to me.” 

She spoke so unaffectedly that Angel was 
sure in his heart that his father could not 
object to her on religious grounds, even 
though she did not know whether her prin- 
ciples were High, Low, or Broad. He him 
self knew that in reality the confused be- 
liefs which she held, apparently imbibed 
childhood, were, if anything, tractarian as 
to phraseology, and pantheistic as to es- 
sence, Confused or otherwise, to disturb 
them was his last desire. 


Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 


Her early heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadow'd hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 


He had occasionally thought the covnsel less 
honest than musical, but he gladly conformed 
to it now. 

He spoke further of the incidents of his 
visit, of his father’s mode of life, of his zeal 
for his principles; she grew serener, and the 
undulations disappeared from her skimming; 
as she finished one lead after another, he fol- 
lowed her, anddrew the plugs forletting down 
the milk. 

‘*I fancied you looked a little downcast 
when you came in,” she ventured to observe, 
anxious to keep away from the subject of 
herself. 

‘“Yes? Well,my father has been talking a 
good deal to me of his troubles and difficul 
ties, and the subject always tends to depress 
me. He is so zealous that he gets many 
snubs and buffetings from people of a differ- 
ent way of thinking from himself, and I 
don’t like to hear of such humiliations to a 
man of his age, the more particularly as I 
don’t think earnestness does any good when 
carried so far. He has been telling me of a 
very unpleasant scene in which he took pa: 
quite recently. He went as the deputy « 
some missionary society to preach in the 
neighborhood of Trantridge, a place forty 
miles from here, and made it his business 
to expostulate with a young fellow he met 
with somewhere about there—son of some 
land-owner up that way, who has an afflict- 
ed mother. My father addressed himself 
to the gentleman point-blank, and there 
was quite a disturbance. It was very fool- 
ish of my father, 1 must say, to intrude his 
conversation upon a stranger when the prob- 
abilities were so obvious that it would be 
useless. But whatever he thinks to be his 
duty, that he’ll do, in season or out of sea- 
son; and, of course, he makes many enemies, 
not only among the absolutely vicious, but 
among the easy-going, who hate being 
bothered. He says he glories in what hap- 
pened, and that good may be done indirect- 
ly; but I wish he would not so wear him- 
self out, now he is getting old, and would 
leave such pigs to their wallowing.” 

Tess’s look had grown hard and worn, and 
her mouth tragical; but she no longéfshowed 
any tremulousness. Clare’s revived though!s 
of his father prevented him noticing her par 
ticularly; and so they went on down the while 
row of liquid rectangles till they had finished 
and drained them off, when the other maids 
returned, and took their pails, and Deb came 
to scald out the leads for the new milk. As 
Tess withdrew to go afield to the cows, he 
said to her, softly, ‘‘ And my question, Tessie?” 

‘Oh no—no!” replied she, with grave firm- 
ness, as one who heard anew the moaning and 
turmoil of her own past. ‘‘It can’t be!” 

She went out towards the mead, joining 
the other milkmaids with a bound, as if try- 
ing to make the open air drive away her sad 
constraint, All the girls drew onward to the 
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spot where the cows were grazing in the further mead, the 
bevy advancing with the bold grace of wild animals—the 
motion of women accustomed to unlimited space—in which 
they abandoned themselves to the air as a swimmer to the 
wave. It seemed natural enough to him, now that Tess was 
again in sight, to choose a mate from unconstrained nature, 
and not from the abodes of artifice. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Her refusal, though unexpected, did not permanently 
daunt Clare. His experience of women was great enough 
for him to be aware that the negative often meant nothing 
more than the preface to the affirmative; and it was little 
enough for him not to know that in the manner of the pre 
sent negative there lay a great exception to the dallyings of 
coyness. That she had already permitted him to make love 
to her he read as an additional assurance, not fully realizing 
that in the fields and pastures to ‘‘sigh gratis” is by no 
means disesteemed; love-making being here more often ac- 
cepted inconsiderately and for its own sweet sake than in the 
~arking anxious homes of the ambitious. 

‘**'Tess, why did you say ‘no’ in such a positive way?” he 
asked her in the course of a few days. 


She started. ‘‘Don’task me. I told you—partly. Iam 
not good enough—not worthy enough.” 

‘“How? Not fine lady enough?” 

‘‘Yes—something like that,” murmured she. ‘ Your 


friends would scorn me.” 

“Indeed you mistake them—my father and mother. As 
for my brothers, I don’t care—” He clasped his fingers be- 
hind her back to keep her from slipping away. ‘‘ Now— 
you did not mean it, sweet? I am sure you did not! You 
have made me so restless that I cannot read, or play, or do 
anything. Iam in no hurry, Tess, but I want to know—to 
hear from your own lips—that you will some day be mine 
—any time you may choose; but some day?” 

She could only shake her head and look away from him. 

Clare regarded her attentively, conned the characters of 
her face as if they had been hieroglyphics. The denial 
seemed real. ‘* Then | ought not to follow you in this way— 
ought 1? I have no right to you—no right to seek out 
Where you are, or to walk with you! Honestly, Tess, do 
you love any other man?” 

‘*How can you ask?” she said, with continued self-sup- 
pression. 

‘I almost know that you do not. 
repulse me?” 

‘*] don’t repulse you. I like you to—tell me you love 
me; and you may always tell me; as you go about with me 
—oh, yes, you may—and never offend me!” 

‘ But you will not accept me as a husband?” 

‘‘Ah—that’s different; it is for your good, dearest Mr. 
Clare! Oh, believe me, it is only for your sake! I don’t 
like to give myself the great happiness o’ promising to be 
yours in that way—because—because I am sure I ought not 
to do it.” 

‘* But you will make me happy!” 

‘* Ah—you think so, but you don’t know ” (gravely shak- 
ing her head). 

At such times as this, apprehending the grounds of her re- 
fusal to be her sense of incompetence for the position prop- 
er to the wife of a man like himself, he would then say that 
she was wonderfully well informed and versatile—which 
was certainly true, her natural quickness and her admira- 
tion for him having led her to pick up his vocabulary, his 


But then, why do you 
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accent, and fragments of his knowledge to a surprising ex 
tent. After these tender contests, as they may be called, and 
her victory, she would go away by herself under the re- 
motest cow, if at milking-time, or into the sedge, or into her 
room, if at a leisure interval, and mourn silently by the half- 
hour, not a minute after an apparently phlegmatic negative. 

The struggle was so fearful; her own heart was so strong 
ly on the side of his—two ardent hearts against one poor lit- 
tle conscience—that she tried to fortify her resolution by 
every means in her power. She had come to Talbothays 
with a made-up mind. Surely she was morally bound to 
D'Urberville. Even if not, on no account could she agree 
to a step which, by reason of her history, might cause bitter 
regret on her husband’s part for his weakness in wedding 
her. And she held that what her conscience had decided 
for her when her mind was unbiassed ought not to be over- 
ruled now. 

For two or three days no more was said. She guessed 
from the sad countenances of her chamber companions that 
they regarded her not only as the favorite, but as the chosen; 
but they could see for themselves that she did not put her- 
self in his way. 

Tess had never before known a time in which the thread 
of her life was so distinctly twisted of two strands, positive 
pleasure and positive pain. At the next cheese-making the 
pair were again left alone together. The dairyman himself 
had been lending a hand; but Mr. Crick, as well as his wife, 
seemed latterly to have acquired a suspicion of mutual in- 
terest between these two; though they walked so circum 
spectly that suspicion was but of the faintest. Anyhow, the 
dairyman left them to themselves. 

They were breaking up the masses of curd before putting 
into the vats. The operation resembled the act of crum- 
bling bread on a large scale; and amid the immaculate 
whiteness of the curds Tess Durbeyfield’s hands showed 
themselves of the pinkness of the rose. Angel, who was 
filling the vats with his handfuls, suddenly ceased, and laid 
his hands flat upon hers. Bending lower, he kissed her bare 
arm. He had done this more than once, though from mo- 
tives of delicacy, or otherwise, he had seldom pressed her 
lips. 

‘‘Do you know why I did that, Tes 

‘* Because you love me,” she replied. 

‘* Yes, and as a preliminary to a new entreaty.” 

‘* Not again!” It was said with a sudden fear that her re- 
sistance might break down under her own desire. 

‘Oh, Tessie!” he went on,‘‘ I cannot think why you are so 
tantalizing. Why do you disappoint me so? You seem al- 
most like a coquette—upon my life you do—a coquette of 
the first urban water! They blow hot and blow cold, just 
as you do; and it is the very last sort of thing to expect to 
find in a retreat like Talbothays.... And yet, dearest,” he 
quickly added, observing how the remark had cut her,‘‘I 
know you to be the most honest, guileless woman that ever 
lived. So how can I suppose you a flirt? Tess, why don’t 
you like the idea of being my wife, if you love me as you 
seem to do?” 

‘*T have never said I don’t like the idea, and I never could 
say it; because—it isn’t true!” The stress, the self-torture, of 
this renunciation were now getting beyond endurance; her 
lip quivered, and she was obliged to go away. 

Clare was so distressed and alarmed that he ran after and 
caught her in the passage. ‘* Tell me, tell me,” he said, pas- 
sionately, clasping her, in forgetfulness of his curdy hands— 
‘‘do tell me that you won't belong to anybody but me!” 

**I will—I will tell you!” she declared. ‘‘ And I will give 
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you a complete answer, if you will let me go now, 
I will tell you my experiences—all about myself— 


Clare. 
all!” 

‘Your experiences, dear; yes, certainly; any number.” 
He expressed the assent in loving satire, looking into her 
face. ‘‘ My Tess has, no doubt, almost as many experiences 
as that wild convolvulus out there on the garden hedge, that 
opened itself this morning for the first time. Tell me any 
thing, but don’t use that wretched expression any more about 
not being worthy of me.” 

‘“*T will not. And I'll give you my reasons to-morrow— 
next week.” 

‘* Say on Sunday?” 

“Yes, on Sunday.” 

At last she got away, and did not stop in her retreat till 
she was in the thicket of pollard willows at the lower side 
of the brook, where she could be quite unseen. Here Tess 
flung herself down upon the rustling undergrowth of spear 
grass, as upon a bed, and remained crouching in palpitating 
misery, broken by momentary shoots of joy. 

In reality she was drifting into acquiescence. Every 
sigh of her breath, every wave of her blood, every pulse 
singing in her ears, was a voice that joined with nature in 
revolt against her scrupulousness, Reckless, inconsiderate 
acceptance of him; to close with him at the altar, revealing 
nothing, and chancing discovery of that first act in her 
drama; to snatch happiness before the iron teeth of pain 
could have time to shut upon her—that was what love coun- 
selled; and in almost a terror of ecstasy Tess confusedly 
divined that, despite her many months of lonely self-chas- 
tisement, wrestlings, communings, prayers for strength to 
lead a future of austere isolation, love's counsel would 
prevail. 

Yet would it not be a wicked sin against him—sincere, 
honorable gentleman that he was—to give way thus with 
sealed lips? But how be frank without endangering her 
very purpose In giving way? 

The afternoon advanced, and still she remained among 
the willows. She heard the rattle of the pails when taken 
down from the forked stands, the ‘‘ waow-waow!” which 
accompanied the getting together of the cows. But she did 
not go to the milking. They would see her agitation; and 
the dairyman, thinking the cause to be love alone, would 
good-naturedly tease her; and that harassment could not be 
borne. 

Her lover must have guessed her overwrought state, and 
invented some excuse for her non appearance, for no inquiries 
were made or calls given. At half past six the sun settled 
down upon the levels, with the aspect of a great inflamed 
wound in the heavens, and presently a monstrous pumpkin- 
like moon arose on the other hand. The pollard willows, 
tortured out of their natural shape by incessant choppings, 
looked like spiny-haired monsters as they stood up against 
it. She went in—and up stairs—without a light. 

It was now Wednesday. Thursday came, and Angel 
looked thoughtfully at her from a distance, but intruded in 
no way upon her. The in-door milkmaids, Marian and the 
rest, seemed to guess that something definite was afoot, for 
they did not force any remarks upon her in the bedchamber. 
Friday passed; Saturday. ‘To-morrow was the day. 

‘I shall gie way—I shall say yes—I shall let myself marry 
him—I cannot help it!” she suddenly whispered, with her 
face to the pillow that night, on hearing one of the other 
girls sigh his name in her sleep. ‘I can’t bear to let any- 
body have him but me! O, my heart—O, O, 0!” 

{To BK CONTINUED. } 
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AUTUMN WEDDING-TOILETTE. 


See ilinstration on front page. 


VLEGANT white lampas, the richest of all 

‘4 brocades, forms the front of this bridal 
dress, while the back is of ivory peau de soie. 
Lace, long garlands of orange flowers, and 
bands of white ostrich feathers are the gar- 
niture. The skirt has a long princesse train 
of peau de soie; the front of lampas is sepa- 
rated from the train on the left by a pleated 
panel of lace, on which rests a garland of 
orange blossoms. The pointed corsage is 
draped with lace drawn in pleats that are 
crossed with another band of lace, supporting 
an orange garland which starts on the right 
shoulder. The long sleeves of peau de soie 
are slashed and pleated at the top, and given 
height by a pouf of lace drawn down to a 
emall bunch of flowers. A frill of lace drops 
on the hands from under a narrow cuff. The 
collar is a high frill of lace held by a bunch 
of blossoms. A wide band of ostrich feathers 
borders the entire skirt. Long veil of a single 
piece of tulle attached to the hair by a slight 
pouf and a cluster of orange flowers. 


CHESTNUT DESIGNS FOR A 
SOFA PILLOW. 
See illustrations on page 736. 


To stems are to be in tints of brown, 

shading from light to dark. The leaves 
and burrs in olive green, with here and there 
a leaf of rich brown or subdued yellow, sug- 
gestive of the autumn colors. The needle- 
woman may further secure effect by working 
a heavy line on the shadow side of the stems, 
leaves, and burrs. These designs may be ap- 
plied to a chair back, sofa pillow, or curtain 
border; in the latter case the pattern to be 
repeated and raised to suit the space and 
material. These designs may be worked in 
solid colors or simply in an outline, the 
material being a heavy silk, satin, or wool 
embroidery cloth. 


Hand Screen. 
See {illustration on page 728. 


Se hand screen has a wrought brass handle, and a 

pink crépe de Chinedeaf stretched in a slender 
brass frame. The design of daisies with which it is 
decorated is done in satin stitch sv neatly that both 
sides of the work are almost alike. The blossoms are 
in white silk shading to gray, with centres of gold- 
colored silk and olive green foliage. An outline de- 
sign for the embroidery was given in Fig. 68 on the 
pattern sheet accompanying Bazar No. 87 of the cur- 
rent volume. 


Toilette Cushion Covers. 
See {llustrations on page 728. 


I ESIGNS for two covers are given, one star-shaped 

and the other square. The ground for both is 
cream Congress canvas. In Fig. 1 the heavy parts of 
the embroidery are done in flat stitch with silk twist, 
the rest in double gold thread. For the open-work 
row surrounding the square centre work as follows: 
* a stitch over two threads in height and width to the 
right, tighten it, pass the needle over the next four 
crossed threads on the right to the back, the horizon- 
tal under the next two threads on the left to the out- 
side; repeat from *. The row coming back is work- 
ed at the right side of the forward row, and each first 
stitch of it must be taken around the second stitch of 
the other row. The edge is finished with cream silk 
cord, button-holed on with silk twist, and formed into 
loops at regular intervals. 

In Fig. 2 the centre is worked in fine pink silk, and 
surrounded with open-work rows like those described 
for Fig. 1, but worked in bronze silk. The triangles, 
the solid lines, and the basket-work corners are in 
pale blue silk, and the cat-stitched line in pink. The 
edge is notched and finished with cord as illustrated. 


Infant's Crochet Blanket. 


See illustrations on page 728. 


N the original this little blanket is worked with 
white flocon wool (eider-down wool), which is 
overcast with a white silk thread. It is trimmed with 
insertious of watered ribbon with notched ends; the 
ribbon may be white, = or pale blue. The stitch 
is a very simple one. ake a chain foundation of the 
length required, 1st row.—Pass the first, then a single 
crochet ou every succeeding stitch. 2d row.—1 chuin 
to tarn, then a single crochet into the front mesh of 
every stitch. 8d row.—2 chain to turn, then by turns 
a slugle into the front mesh of the next stitch in the 
last row and a doable crochet into the unoccupied 
mesh of the succeeding atitch in the row before the 
last, skipping the next stitch in the lastrow. 4th row. 
—Like the second. Continue to repeat the 8d and 4th 
rows, but transpose the double crochet each time, as 
shown in Fig. 2 The ribbon is drawn in and out of 
every second row of doubles as illustrated. If no rib- 
bon is to be used, a pretty checkered effect is obtained 
by working the row of singles iu a contrasting color ; 
see Fig. 2. For the daisy fringe take a thread of the 
wool, and take a strand of it composed of six threads; 
tie this strand to the single thread at intervals of an 
inch and a quarter, fastening it with a few stitches. 
Cut the strand between the tyings, leaving a series of 
tufts on the single thread, which are then fluffed with 
a needle, steamed, and clipped round. The fringe is 
sewed on in festoons of seven balls, in two rows, the 
second coming between the first. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Fie Povprre.—Chop into small pieces one pound 
of dried figs, and add to them the grated crumb of a 
pint loaf of bread, a teacupfal of butter creamed, and 
a haif-teacupful of sugar, lastly a salt-spoonuful of 
salt, and make into a batter with four well-beaten 
eggs. Put into a pudding mould and boil hard for 
ove hour. If you prefer to boil the pudding in a cloth, 
scald it and flour as usual. When cut, the pudding 
is of a bright golden color, and universally approved. 

Savor ror Fre on orurr Puppines.—Cream a tea- 
cupful of butter and the same quantity of brown sugar 
together. Beat well the yolk of one egg, and incorpo- 
rate thie weil with the creamed butter and sugar. 
Place them iu a small stewpan over a slow fire, and 
stir until the sauce becomes hot through, but does not 
boil. Then add a half-teacupfal of good sherry wine 
—home-made wine is often substituted nowadays— 
and return to the fire until hot. Stir all the while 
until it becomes quite thick. Serve in a sauce-boat, 
grate over it a flavoring of nutmeg, and it is ready for 
use. The above ge! of pudding and sauce suf- 
fices for six persons. Like plum-pudding, it is nice 
the second day sliced and stewed iu half the quantity 
of sauce. 

Cuotor Fie Caxe.—Take a heaping teacupful of but- 
ter with two and a half cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
and cream them well together. Add one cuptat of 
@weet milk, three piuts of flour juto which has been 
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sifted three even teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, the 
well-beaten whites of sixteen eggs, and, lustly, a pound 
and a quarter of dried figs weil floured and cut into 
strips like citron. No flavoring. Bake slowly with 
regular heat. 

Nioe Lirrne Sweer Cakes.—Three eggs, one tea- 
cupful of butter or lard, two cupfuls of sifted flour, 
One grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar sifted with the flour, 
two cups of sugar. Cream the butter with one cup of 
the sugar. Beat the eggs, whites and yolks separately, 
and put into the yolks the remaining cup of sugar. 
Add this to the butter, and put in the whites and 
flour last. Roll the dough out thin, cut into shapes, 
and bake quickly. 

Bakep Quincss.—Parboil a dozen sound quinces in 
plenty of water. Pour off all save about a pint of 
the water as soon as the fruit has become tolerably 
tender. Then set the quinces on a flat dish to cool 
rapidly; peel and core them. Then arrange them in 
a baking-dish, fill the place where the core was with 
sugar, pour ovcr thei the water left in the kettle, add- 
ing a teacupful of sugar, and bake until the fruit is 
thoroughly done. Set aside to become cool, and eat 
with cream. 

A Puppine or Appies anp Rice.—Peel six of the 
finest cooking-apples; core and halve them. Then 
place them in a fat stewpan with half a pint of wa- 
ter, a teacupful of white sugar, together with a few 
cloves or any other seasoning fancied. Let the apples 
simmer geutly until they become tender, but they 
must not be allowed to drop to pieces; then remove 
them from the syrup, which must boil away until re- 
duced to two table-spoonfuls, when you strain it over 
the apples. Pat into a stewpan half a pound of rice 
aud a quart of water; leave it on the fire until it boils. 
Drain off the water, and add one pint cf milk, a small 
teacupful of whitesugar, and the thin rind of a lemon. 

/hen the rice is theroughly cooked, remove the lem- 
on rind, and cook into it the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, then put it in a heap on the dish in which it is 
to be served. Place the apples on top of this, and cov- 
er the whole with the whites of the eggs beaten up 
into a stiff froth with two table-spoonfuls of fine white 
sugar. Sprinkle over the dish a little powdered sugar, 
and bake half an hour in a cool oven. 


HELENA. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


GAINST a background of dark wooded 
hills, which threw its quaint picturesque- 
ness into strong relief, stood the broad, low 
parsonage of Latone. Its steeply sloping 
roof stretched itself out at one side to over- 
top the capacious piazza, which, with its 
plastered walls and ceiling, and the general 
air of occupancy given by tables and chairs, 
seemed like a sitting-room bereft of one wall. 
Its open front overlooked a wide meadow, 
with enticing shadows of spreading apple- 
trees on the soft green carpet that sloped 
smoothly to the river's edge. 

At the side of the house, where the gable 
fronted the road, a gravelly path, bordered 
by sweet-scented old-time flowers, led to a 
little gate, where, framed by its tasselled arch 
of thickly growing hop-vines, a young girl 
stood with one little brown hand restiessly 
fingering the latch, while with the other she 
shaded her dark impatient eyes from the 
slanting sun rays that threw a dazzling 
bridge of light across the river. 

That she watched for some one was shown 
by the eager expectancy of her attitude, and 
before her sun-blinded eyes could see, her 


. quick ear caught the sound of coming feet. 


‘Then, with a girl’s coquetry, she dropped her 
shading hand and looked indifferently down 
the road, away from the sound she had been 
longing to hear. 

The step that in a moment brought Archi- 
bald Malcolm to her side was quick, firm, 
and mauly,and he himself was a goodly 
sight to look upon as he stood silently 
feasting his eyes upon the bright dark face 
half turned away from him. 

‘*Archy,” the girl exclaimed at last, turn- 
ing innocently to meet the gaze she had felt 
without seeing, ‘‘you seem to have parted 
with your manners. Can’t you even say good- 
evening to a friend?” 

** Yes,” the man answered, with a curious 
repression in face and manner. ‘‘ Good- 
evening and good-by.” 

**Good-by! Why, Archy, what do you 
mean? Are you going away? Tell me 
quick.” No coquetry now, but sudden anx- 
ious surprise. 

“Listen, Helena. Your father utterly re- 
fuses to give me the slightest hope of ever 
having you for my wife.” 

“* Nonsense, Archy! Is that all?” her bright 
face clearing again. ‘‘ Papa does not know 
what he is talking about. And what a silly 
boy you are to mind him! Poor papa is a 
tiny bit jealous of you, I suspect, but I'll soon 
get him all right again.” She opened the 
gate, and stepped from the little flower gar- 
den into the quiet country road that led 
past it. ‘‘Come, old Archy ”—slipping her 
hand into his offered arm—‘‘come for a 
row; the cool breeze will blow the cob- 
webs from your brain, and knit up your 
ravelled sleeve of care, and smooth you out 
generally. We’'llrest on our oars and watch 
the sun set. When it went down behind 
the rocks last night, the clouds looked like a 
blazing city.” 

Her companion listened silently to the 
chatter with which she enlivened the short 
walk to the river’s brink, nor did he speak 
again till they were seated in the Nizie, and 
had pulled a few strokes from the shore. 

‘* Helena,” he began then, ‘‘ I do not make 
ay understand how terribly serious this is. 

have promised Mr. Ray—yes, solemnly 
promised him—to leave Latone to-morrow, 
and this, I suppose—I fear—must be our 
farewell, for the separation is forever, your 
father says.” 

**Archy, how dared you promise to leave 
me?” ‘Then, with a dash of defiance in her 
manner, in spite of a sob in her voice, ‘‘ Oh, 
very well, if you are tired of me, you had 
better go; ‘lightly won, lightly lost,’ they 
oa * 


‘Nell, Nell, don’t be so cruel; you know I 
— you a thousand times better than my 
ife!” 


‘* Yes, I’ve heard you say so before. Yet 
as soon as you are asked, you give a promise 
never to see me again.” 

‘Nell, I did not give my promise to your 
father till he asked me for it on his knees.” 

‘*My father on his knees to you!” gasped 
Helena. ‘‘Archy, you are only trying to 
give me a fright, Papa never could have 
done that.” 

“It is true, Nell; and your father is in 
some terrible trouble, and when I begged 
him to let me do something for him, he said, 
‘It is only by giving up Helena that you can 
help me,’ and he cried—yes, Nell, that dear 
old white-haired man cried like a child.” 

With consternation in her face, Helena 
turned the boat’s head to the shore, and a 
moment later, signing Archy not to follow 
her, was flying, like swift Camilla, over the 
scarcely bending meadow-grass to the little 
church behind the hill, finding her father 
sitting in his study, where Archy had left 
him. He glanced up at her almost guiltily 
as she entered. 

“‘Oh, papa,” she cried, plunging with sud- 
den directness into the agitating subject, 
‘is it true that you are trying tosend Archy 
—my own Archy—away?” 

No whiter was his silver hair than the 
haggard face. The old man turned away 
from his child as he murmured, distressfully, 
‘It must be so, dear—it must be so!” 

‘*How can you be so cruel to me, to your 
own little girl?” 

He shivered, as if her words hurt. 

‘**T have always had my own way, papa; 
every one says you have spoiled me, and now 
you are trying to take away my Archy, and 
I cannot bear it.” 

‘*Ts it so hard to give him up, my daugh- 
ter, and do you love him so much?” 

“Oh, so dearly! I know it is not modest 
and nice to say so, but he is the very dearest 
thing in the world to me except you.” 

‘**Much dearer than your poor old father, 
I am afraid.” 

‘*Oh, is that it?”—joyfully. ‘‘ My dear old 
precious, you are jealous of my Archy, you 
darling!” throwing her arms around his 
neck. ‘‘Didn’t you know my heart was 
like heaven—the more angels, the more 
room?” 

‘*I am not jealous, dear, and I love your 
Archy next to yourself. But, Helena—” 

‘** Now, don’t call me Helena, just as if I 
had been doing something naughty; say 
Nell, please, then I shall know you are lov- 
ing me so much you can’t stop to say three 
syllables.” 

‘Oh, my light-hearted child,” groaned the 
old man, ‘‘must I take away your youth, 
your happiness, and your lover? Ah, my 
one only joy in this world, why must my 
sin rise up and cload your life too?” 

‘*Yoursin? Now, papa, you're out of your 
head. I don’t believe one of Raphael's 
blessed cherubs is any more innocent of sin 
than you are.” 

“My poor child, your belief only shows 
how, like a whited sepulchre, I have hidden 
the foul thing out of your pure sight, beneath 
a fair seeming that has made you think me 
what I am not.” 

‘*Papa, am I crazy, or are you? I must 
know what you mean. Surely, you cannot 
be hiding anything from your little girl?” 

‘It shall be hidden no longer. I have 
written it all here. I wrote it for you yes- 
terday, but lacked courage to give it to you. 
Take the letter with younow. But kiss me, 
Nellie, kiss me once more while you can do 
it without a blush for your father.” 

In her own little room Helena Ray read in 
the soft summer twilight the sad record which 
had been so cruelly hard for her father to 
write: 


‘*My pear Cuiip,—There is a humilia- 
ting story which you ought to know, but I 
cannot tell it looking into your sweet trust- 
ful eyes, so I must force my pen to write the 
words I cannot speak. When I was a mere 
boy of seventeen, and that was many years 
ago, for I was almost an old man when you 
were born, I was the youngest clerk in an 
office where many were employed. One 
young man, George Cronin, was much ad- 
mired by us all for his dashing and elegant 
appearance. 

‘‘T had never expected to be noticed by 
him, and my silly head was filled with vanity 
when he sought my acquaintance, and we be- 
came such intimate friends that it grew to be 
an ordinary custom for him to wait for me 
every night till my duty, as the youngest 
clerk, of closing the office was accomplished. 
I was very proud in those days of a knack 
which was natural to me of imitating with 
remarkable fidelity almost any handwriting. 
This accomplishment called out much ap- 
plause from Mr. Cronin, and to confirm my 
claim to his admiration, I executed fac-similes 
of every hand written in our office, even at- 
tempting the singular spidery signature of 
the head of the firm. I will spare you the 
steps which led to my fall, and the devices 
by which my tempter worked upon my weak 
pliant character, overcame my resistance, and 
beguiled me into compliance with his scheme. 
It is enough to say that I was cowardly enough 
to be frightened by his threats of suicide into 
writing the elder Van Tyne’s name on a check 
for eight hundred dollars, the sum which, he 
_ would save him from being arrested for 

ebt. 

“‘T had no sooner committed the crime than 
I became the prey of the most bitter fear and 
repentance. [ could not discuss the matter 
with Cronin, for he avoided me for a day or 
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two, and then, missing him from the office, I 
learned, to my dismay, that he had been sent 
to Havana as supereargo. 

‘‘A fortnight later | was called into Mr. 
Van Tyne’s office and accused of the crime. 
I made no complaint against Cronin at first, 
but my employer’s questions drew something 
of the truth from me, and he suspended judg- 
ment till Cronin’s return. But that time nev- 
er came, for in a heavy storm the ship which 
carried him was driven upon the coast, and 
vessel, cargo, and passengers were lost. 

‘* My youth, and perhaps some pity for my 
weakness, made Mr. Van Tyne lenient, and [ 
was not punished for my crime, but allowed 
to stay in the office ond 6 weekly deduction 
from my salary had made up the sum ab- 
stracted. 

‘The other clerks knew me to be in dis- 
grace, and so avoided me, but no one knew 
of what I had been guilty except young Van 
Tyne, who maintained a galling surveillance 
of all my actions, as his uncle had ordered 
him, but, also by his orders, kept my secret. 

‘‘It was many years before I could save 
eight hundred dollars from my meagre wages, 
which were not raised till the debt was dis- 
charged. Then I continued to save till I had 
laid up enough to support me while I studied 
for the ministry. 

“The elder Van Tyne died before that 
time came, aud when I[ announced my inten- 
tion to the younger, be shrugged his shoul- 
ders with a sneer, but offered no opposition. 
He only outlived his uncle a few years; but 
even with the sense of security from expos- 
ure that came with his death, I never forgot 
my own wrong-doing. 

‘*It is three years, as you know, since Ab- 
ner Bradley bought the Paxton Mills, and 
moved into our quiet village. I rarely met 
him, but a month ago he sought an interview 
with me, and I learned that he was the son of 
the younger Van Tyne’s sister. Among his 
uncle’s papers he has found the check which 
witnesses to my crime, and a memorandum 
of the circumstance. According to my em- 
ployer’s promise, the evidence of my guilt 
should have been destroyed; but it was pre- 
served, and upon his knowledge of it this 
evil man bases a wicked plan to make you, 
my sweet child, his wife. On the day of 
your marriage to him he will, he says, give 
me the forged check, and swear never to 
divulge the secret. 

** My darling, it is Christ’s cause that will 
suffer in my fall. Scoffers and unbelievers 
will say, What is religion when it has for its 
expounder a wolf in sheep’s clothing? It is 
a martyrdom to which 1 call you, my one 
ewe lamb. Even as the fathers of old saw 
their beautiful daughters torn from them 
and thrown to ravening beasts, so must I 
give my innocent child to a living death. 
Sweet as you have made life to me, I would 
rather you had been laid in the grave with 
your young mother than see you Bradley’s 
wife; but the cause of Christ must not suffer 
reproach through even the least of his ser- 
vants; and I, who would gladly die for you, 
call on you to bear this awful cross, and pur- 
chase that bad man’s silence by the gift of 
yourself. 

“T believe I am right in asking the sacri- 
fice, but the decision rests with you. God 
lead you aright! If you take up the heavy 
cross my sin has Jaid upon you, may the 
martyr’s crown be yours! 

“Your FatuERr.” 


Twice Helena read the pitiful letter, run- 
ning eagerly through its contents the first 
time, then slowly and carefully reading it 
all over again. This time with little ejacu- 
latory interruptions of pity, wrath, and dis- 
gust. Then she flew to her father’s room; 
she had heard him come wearily up the 
stairs after she came in. She knocked per- 
emptorily at the door; then burst in betore 
he had time to rise from his kneeling position 
at the bedside. She threw her arms about 
his neck, and bending so low that he could 
not help but look at the tender pitiful 
mouth and steady true eyes that were glow- 
ing with the same loving light he bad always 
seen in them, she kissed him lovingly be- 
tween her sentences, 

‘*Poor, poor papa!” she cried. ‘‘ Poor 
broken-hearted darling! Why did you wear 
yourself out writing that long letter, when 
you might have told the whole stupid story 
to your own Nell so easily? Really, papa, 

ou are nothing but a dear, simple-minded, 
innocent old baby.” 

‘Not innocent, Nell.” 

‘Yes, innocent, but morbid. You have 
made yourself believe that you are a deep- 
dyed villain, and now you want to persuade 
me to agree with you. You were a tool in 
the hands of a bad man, and you did what 
any little boy might have done.” 

** But I was not a little boy; I was as old 
nearly as you are now.” 

“Oh, well” —loftily —‘‘ boys are not so 
bright as girls. They get bigger, but they're 
dreadfully stupid all the same. You are uot 
very wise even yet, or you wouldn't have 
tried to manage that beast of a Bradley with- 
out me. Oh, he’s a pig! he’s a brute! but I 
shall think of some way to punish him for 
his wickedness.” 

She insisted upon permission to tell Archy 
the story, and the next morning, as soon as 
her father had gone to his study, she sent 
Hannah, their old servant, with a note which 
brought him speedily, and together they dis- 
cussed in every light the dilemma in which 
Mr. Ray’s bitterly atoned- for boyish crime 
had placed them. 
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To Hannah in the kitchen the interview 
seemed interminable, and missing her young 
mistress’s quick feet and lively songs about 
the house, she was glad when a knock at the 
front door offered an interruption. 

It was Abner Bradley. He asked first for 
Mr. Ray; then, finding he was in the study, 
inquired for Miss Helena. Hannah was about 
to show him into the parlor, when the door 
of the little sitting-room opposite was opened, 
and Archy and the young lady came out to- 

ether. here was a distant greeting from 
Ielena, Then Bradley turned mockingly to 
Archy with: 

“‘Good-day, friend. Are you all packed 
and ready for your journey?” 

“Tam not going upon any journey,” said 
Archy, flushing; ‘‘and I must request you, 
sir, not to call me your friend.” 

Old Hannah, making her lingering retreat 
to the kitchen, heard no more, but her soul 
was filled with wonder. 

“Mr. Bradley,” said Helena, leading the 
way into the parlor, ‘‘I have never invited 
you to call, but now that you are here, I have 
a few words to say to you.” 

Slightly disconcerted by her coolness of 
manner, Bradley lost something of his usual 
contemptuous brusqueness, and waited quiet- 
ly for her to speak. She made no delay, but, 
with curt directness, said, 

‘Ts it possible, Mr. Bradley, that you have 
anything against my father—that man who 
is a saint if God ever made one?” 

‘‘The main thing I've got against your fa- 
ther is his unaccountable dislike to have me 
for a son-in-law, Miss Ray,” replied Bradley, 
with a familiar grin. 

Nellie’s eyes blazed, but she answered, 
quietly enough, ‘‘ You surely would not 
wish to marry a girl who not only dis- 
likes you, but who is already promised to 
another?” 

‘*That promise is as good as broken.” 

‘Tt will never be broken, Mr. Bradley. I 
hate you—yes, I hate the very sight of you; 
the very sound of your voice is hateful to 
me. I shall always hate even the chair you 
are sitting on now, just because you have 
touched it. I would rather die than marry 
you. I did intend to be calm, and talk 
with you reasonably, but when I see you 
and think how you have tortured and dis- 
tracted my poor old father, I cannot control 
myself.” 

‘*So it seems,” said her visitor, drily; 
‘*perhaps I would better leave you till you 
are in a quieter frame of mind. Ihave heard 
it said you were rather vixenish, and I quite 
believe it now.” 

‘* Yes, I am,” assented Nell, feeling that 
she was not altogether mistress of the situa- 
tiou; ‘‘and that ought to cure you of any 
fancied preference for me.” 

‘* Ah, but I like temper in a woman—or a 
horse. I can break the most vicious brute 
that ever was foaled. I bought a headstrong 
filly once. She had the devil in her, men 
said; but I got her so she’d quiver from head 
to foot at the sound of my voice.” 

‘‘T am not surprised,” said Nell, severely; 
‘‘but I have neither time nor wish to listen 
to your equine reminiscences, for I have 
something of importance to speak of.” 

‘Anything you please to talk about is 
agreeable to me,” said Bradley, with a clum- 
sy assumption of gallantry. 

‘“You have a paper belonging to my fa- 
ther?” said Miss Ray, in a grave, business- 
like manner. 

‘Belonging to me,” he corrected, scowl- 
ing. 

‘*No matter who claims the ownership, I 
want it for myself.” 

** Perhaps you don’t believe that I have it?” 

‘*Perhaps I don’t,” answered Helena, qui- 
etly. 

** Well, seeing’s believing, and I can show 
it to you.” 

** Will you bring it here to-day?” 

“‘T don’t intend to bring it here at all. If 
you want to see it, you must come to the 
mill. It is there in my safe.” 

Helena was silent for a moment while 
she rapidly ran the situation over in her 
mind. That Archy would object to her go- 
ing without him she was very certain; and it 
was equally certain that he could not go 
with her without falling into a quarrel with 
Bradley, that might seriously interfere with 
her half-formed plans. 

“Will you come?” said Bradley, watching 
her closely. 

“Yes, I will,” she replied, cutting the knot 
of her difficulty by a rapid decision. 

‘Then I will row you over in your own 
boat, and bring you back in the same way; 
or, if you cannot endure my society so long, 
I will let you row yourself back, and I will 
send some one around for my horse.” 

There was very little conversation between 
them till they reached the other shore; then 
Bradley civilly proposed to go alone for the 
paper and bring it to her there. She accept- 
ed his offer gratefully, and sooner than she 
had expected her waiting came to an end, 
and Bradley again stepped into the boat, not 
giving her the choice, as he had suggested, of 
crossing the river alone. He took the oars 
and pulled rapidly toward the other shore. 
They were nearing it before either spoke; 
then Helena said, suddenly, 

‘Mr. Bradley, we are almost over, and you 
se said nothing of the paper you went 

or.” 


“Tt is safe in my pocket,” he said, resting 
ou his oars as he spoke, ‘‘and I am ready to 
show it to you; but I must make terms be- 
foreland,” 
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‘« Show it to me first, or I will listen to no 
terms whatever.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket, look- 
ing as he did so at the shore, where the pretty 
parsonage, with its sloping garden and green 
meadow, with the dun Alderney grazing 
in undisturbed bovine bliss, lay like a dream 
of peace before them. Helena’s eyes follow- 
ed his, and saw Hannah parleying with Archy, 
who, with disappointment in his air, saun- 
tered dejectedly down the road. Suddenly 
the alert change in his gait and bearing told 
that his vision had embraced their presence, 
so near and yet in an instant so much too far 
to make communication possible, for as soon 
as Bradley saw that he perceived them, he 
applied himself vigorously to the oars, and 
the boat shot far out into the river again. 
Helena thought she could almost see a look 
of displeased amazement cloud Archy’s face, 
and impulsively she half rose in her seat, 
Then, remembering the cause she had in 
hand, she sank back, and Bradley maliciously 
kept the boat headed so that her back was 
turned upon her astonished lover. 

“But I can make it all right with Archy,” 
she said to herself, rather uneasily, as she 
wondered what he must think of her. She 
thought Bradley was going entirely across 
again, but turning with ‘an oar he let the 
boat slip into the swiftly flowing current, 
only steadying it by an occasional dip of the 
oars. The current was so swift and strong 
that at no point below the little jetty near 
Mr. Ray’s house was it considered safe to 
cross the river. Below there the banks nar- 
rowed and grew rough and rocky, till, just 
above the falls two miles beyond, they rose 
into high and precipitous walls, almost meet- 
ing at the top, and the river, grown wild and 
tumultuous, rushed in whirling rapids to the 
falls. Helena had often from the top of the 
wall-like rocks watched the wild plunge of 
the water as it broke into spray on the jagged 
bowlders, and shuddered as her imagination 
painted the fate of a hapless boat caught in 
that swirling torrent, from which there was 
no retreating, and swept toitsdoom. Surely 
Bradley could not be unaware of the danger 
he approached so carelessly; but with his 
back to the towering black rocks that seemed 
so near, he calmly let the boat fly down the 
channel. 

She could bear it no longer. She cried 
out, sharply: ‘‘ Look, Mr. Bradley! Do you 
want us to be lost? See where you are going!” 

‘*Tam only putting in the time till you get 
ready to make terms,” he said, easily, glan- 
cing over his shoulder to measure the dis- 
tance left between them and the frowning 
crags. 

‘* But we are rushing down the channel to 
death!” she screamed, not daring to move, 
lest she should overturn the boat. 

He smiled darkly, then bent to his oars 
with a strength she had not given him cred- 
it for, and which made the boat strain and 
creak as the waters pressed against it, as 
if struggling to wrench their prey from his 
power. There was one dreadful moment 
when it seemed to Nell that the waters had 
the best of it. He seemed to make no head- 
js All he could do was to hold his own, 
and keep the boat steady. It was like pull- 
ing against a wall of stone. Then, with a 
concentration of effort that made his muscles 
swell like tightened ropes, he turned her head, 
and pulled her out of the channel. 

“You didn’t think I had that muchstrength, 
did you?” he panted, when he had pulled tow- 
ard the shore into less turbulent waters. ‘‘I 
am an old fellow compared to that stripling 
you pretend to prefer to me, but my arms 
ure not very feeble yet.” 

‘** You are as strong as a giant,” said Hel- 
ena, yielding reluctant admiration for his 
muscle; ‘‘but be as merciful as you are 
strong. and take me home.” 

‘*Not yeta while. Why, you are as white 
as a ghost, and I thought you were such a 
heroine. Where is your courage?” 

‘| don’t know,” said Helena, meekly. ‘‘I 
thought I was brave, but I have never been 
tried before.” 

‘« Well, it takes an experience to try one’s 
mettle. Now, for myself, I am not afraid of 
death, because life, unless under certain con- 
ditions, doesn’t present any attractions for 
me.” 

‘* But such a cruel death!” murmured Hel- 
ena, striving not to burst into tears, as she 
thought of the danger she had barely es- 
caped. 

‘* Yes,” he said, meditatively, ‘‘it is not an 
inviting gate by which to enter heaven or 
oT place, whichever you are bound 
or.” 

Helena shuddered, and turned her anxious 
eyes toward the shore they were nearing; 
the gray forbidding rocks looked like bar- 
riers to their approach, but her companion 
was scanning their dark fronts as if seeking 
for a landing-place. In the cleft of a riven 
bowlder a tree had taken root, and bending 
riverward almost touched the swift water 
with its branches. Taking up the mooring- 
rope, Bradley threw one end of it over a far 
projecting limb, and slipping his foot through 
the loop in one end, handed his passenger 
the other end to hold. 

‘‘Now, my lady,” he said, drawing in the 
oars, ‘‘ we can sit here quite at our ease, with 
no fear of being disturbed, while we discuss 
those terms we were speaking of.” 

Deathly sick with helpless anger, disap- 
pointment, and fear, Helena enon her long- 
ing eyes toward the shore, wishing there 
might be some wanderer to whom she could 
cry for help, but she knew, even while she 


gazed, that not even the loneliest of roads 
led to the tangle of vines and underbrush 
that lay behind the piled-up rocks. Once, 
long ago, she and Archy, on a summer after- 
noon, had penetrated its tangled maze in a 
search for Indian- pipes and other curious 
growths, and half a mile back was the little 
cottage where Dan Moultree used to live, 
with his sister for housekeeper. After her 
disgrace and strange disappearance the cot- 
tage was closed, and Moultree, grown sullen 
and gloomy,was only seen at rare intervals; 
some had said he was searching in the larger 
towns for his sister, poor pretty Maggie, 
whose beauty had been her ruin. If only 
the brother and sister had been living at the 
cottage now, such a scream, Helena thought, 
as her sore need would have given her force 
to utter could have reached their ears, but 
now no human help seemed possible. Wild 
and impracticable plans for escape sprang 
into her mind, and for an instant she thought 
she would jump as far toward the shore as 
she could, and trust to swimming the few 
strokes needed to carry her in. But the 
boat’s fierce tugging at the rope she held 
showed her how vain would be her attempt 
to contend with such acurrent. Then, grow- 
ing calmeras she was convinced of the utter 
uselessness of any effort to escape, she turn- 
ed to her captor, so she called him in her 
thoughts. 

‘* What have you gained by this?” steady- 
ing her voice by a visible effort. 

**Opportunity, as I said before, to have a 
quiet little talk with you free from interrup- 
tion.” 

‘And after?” 

““That depends upon yourself entirely, 
Miss Ray; and when and how we leave this 
position depends on you too. Consent tomy 
terms, and I give you the interesting docu- 
ment I carry in my pocket to tear to bits 
and throw into the river if you choose. Re- 
fuse, I slip my foot out of this loop, and 
your pretty Nizie will take the bit in her 
teeth, so to speak. You see how she strains 
for it now, and to-morrow or next day some 
one may find fragments of her knocking 
among the rocks in the eddy below the falls. 
But you may be sure the Jargest piece won't 
be big enough to make a slat for a hen-coop.” 

** And what will become of me—of you?” 

‘‘Excuse my putting myself first, won’t 
you? but I want to relieve your flattering 
solicitude on my account. I could save 
myself by jumping as the rope slides, for I 
have strength enough to swim ashore even 
in these waters. But”—throwing back his 
head and looking at her steadily through 
half-closed eyes—‘‘I will not be so ungallant 
as to desert you. No, no, we will go over the 
falls together, and when they find our bodies, 
they will find them fast locked in a loving 
embrace.” 

‘*Brute!” cried Helena, striking the side 
of the boat with her clinched hand, her fear 
almost submerged in her rage at his inso- 
lence. ‘‘ You shall not touch me living or 
dead, for the moment you attempt to leave 
your place I shall spring into the water.” 

She was in dead earnest, and he saw it. 

‘* Be quiet,” he said, soothingly; ‘‘ nothing 
so terrible need to happen. It is not so hard 
to make a landing here as it looks; I can take 
you safely in, and after you break through 
this thicket and get to the road, a brisk walk 
will bring you home not much too late for 
supper.” 

‘Poor papa!” sighed Helena, breaking 
into a sob as the maddening recollection 
came over her of the dear old man wander- 
ing about the house in mild wonder at her 
tardiness. 

“Yes, the old gentleman will be likely 
to take it hard if anything happens to his 
daughter.” 

‘*Tell me quickly what you want,” said 
Helena, goaded to desperation by thoughts 
of her father. 

‘“‘T want you to marry me, that is straight- 
forward enough, isn’t it? Give me _— 
promise—once given, I know you will keep 
it—and the paper is yours, and your father 
secure.” 

“Do you really care nothing for your own 
life, Mr. Bradley?” 

‘‘IT would have put a pistol to my head 
any time within the last year had I not 
found your father’s forged check, and seen 
in it the promise of getting the girl I love.” 

‘* Love,” she said it with icy disdain. ‘‘ Do 
you call that love which would sacrifice its 
object?” 

**T don’t care what you call it,” he said, 
with a red glare in his eyes; ‘ but I know I 
would kill you a hundred times over before 
I would see another man own you; so make 
your choice. You see how the ground lies.” 

‘Give me a few minutes, Mr. Bradley.” 

‘* As long as you want.” He took the en- 
velope from his pocket as he spoke, holding 
it in his hand conspicuously. 

She turned her eyes from it and from 
the shore after another hopeless gaze, and 
looked down at the wild water, grown inky 
now in the leaden shadow of the gathering 
clouds which were obscuring the sinking 
sun. She shivered, and a dull pity for her- 
self came over her. She closed her eyes, 
covering them with her hands, and resting 
her elbows on her knees. One hand held 
the rope she had wound around her arm, 
and unconsciously she pressed it to her tem- 
ple. -In this supreme moment she seemed 
stupid and dreamy; she tried to rouse her- 
self, and think of the situationcalmly. There 
was no hope; she kept saying that to herself 
With ceaseless iteraiion, but it seemed to 
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make no impression on her half-clouded 
mind. She was cold; she wished the sun 
would shine; she had always hated gray 
days. She remembered once, when she was 
but a baby, crying because the sun went into 
a black cloud when she was playing in the 
garden grotto, and Archy had come up on 
his pony, and laughed and comforted her— 
he always did that in all her small troubles. 
Then she pulled herself together suddenly, 
and plunged into the present terrible trouble, 
or tried to, but it was of no use. She was 
numb or stupid; she could not grasp the 
thought at all, although she forced herself 
to say under her breath, and repeat the words 
till the repetition became mechanical, ‘I 
shall soon be dead, I shall soon be dead.” 
There was a sort of fiendish delight in the 
glee of the roistering, tossing, and seething 
waters as they whirled and tumbled past on 
their way to the falls. A few moments more 
and they would be tossing and dancing her 
like a leaf, and whirling her to destruction 
over the rocks. Then the most trifling 
themes intruded themselves, and absorbed 
her whole soul. Certain inconsequent days 
stood out cameo-wise from her life, and 
claimed recognition, not days of grief or of 
short-comings to be lamented, but days brim- 
ful of simple pleasures. There was the oue 
when her father took her to the distant city 
to hear a great man lecture, and a smile curl 
ed her stiffening lips at the remembrance of 
that radiant happy day, while in her double 
consciousness, ** [ shall soon be dead, I shall 
soon be dead,” went ceaselessly on, the re- 
frain catching her attention through her di- 
vided thoughts, and keeping time to the slap 
of the cruel waves on the sides of the boat 
which strained to be off. 

‘You are slow in making up your mind, 
Miss Ray.” 

She started violently; she had almost for 
gotten she was not alone. She turned a 
strained face toward him, with the red dent 
of the knotted rope on the temple. 

‘But I don’t want to hurry you,” he said, 
slowly; “it is quite an important decision 
for both of us.” 

She was very white, so white he feared 
she was going to faint. And her eyes stared 
at him with a bewildered, almost vacant 
stare. 

** Are you ill?” he asked. 

‘No ”’—with a shade of color coming into 
her face—‘‘ no, I am uot ill; I—I was trying 
to remember something. Oh yes, | know 
now.” : i 

‘Oh, you’ve remembered, eh?” with a 
half-disguised sneer. 

**Yes, I couldn't seem to remember or 
think where I was, or anything, for a min- 
ute.” She drew her hand slowly over her 
eyes, seeming to find speech difficult. 

‘* Well, 1am sure you must have made up 
your mind by this time. Whatare you going 
to do? Try the two hearts that beat as one 
business, or try two hearts that don’t beat at 
all; in other words, will you live with me or 
die with me—el?” 

Her face was pale again, but her eyes were 
bright and clear now, and her voice grew 
steady as she replied: ‘‘ My mind is made up 
now, Mr. Bradley. I think I was cowardly 
to hesitate a moment. I am not very brave 
now, but I think God will give me strength 
to do what is right. It must be right,” she 
continued, more to herself than to him, ‘‘ for 
if His servant is disgraced, as my father 
would be, His cause will suffer. It ought 
not to be much to give my life for His sake.” 

“You do not mean surely to throw away 
your life?” said Bradley, with a significant 
movement of the foot which the rope encir- 
cled. ‘‘It is madness, it is suicide, and I 
thought you saints and Christians considered 
that an unpardonable sin.” 

‘*It is murder, I think, cruel, wicked mur- 
der; but wicked and cruel as you are, I hope 
God will not punish you as you deserve. I 
cannot marry you; it would be a living lie. 
I should be false to myself and to Archy, 
whom I love better than myself, and to poor 
papa, who would die of grief when he found 
me so unhappy.” 

‘Then I am to let the rope go?” 

** No, for in a moment I shall let it go my- 
self, as I have accepted one of the alterna- 
tives you have given me. Do me one last 
favor. Let me take in my hand for one mo- 
ment that wretched paper that has cost the 
happiness of more than one life.” 

With involuntary respect, extorted from 
him by her self-possession and courage, he 
leaned over and handed her the envelope 

‘It is addressed to my father,” she said, 
looking at it sadly, ‘‘and should have been 
delivered to him long ago had it fallen into 
honorable hands, It was dastardly to keep 
it after his debt was paid. It matters very 
little who holds it now, Mr. Bradley; but 
lest at the last your love of life should over- 
come your determination to die, and you elect 
to save yourself, I will keep it. I shall die 
happier for knowing it will never by any 
chance work any more misery.” 

He half raised himself, then shrugged his 
shoulders and settled back into his place. 
‘*When they find your body,” he said, bru- 
tally, ‘‘as they will some time in the whirl- 
pool, they will find that, and it may accom- 
plish its end yet.” 

‘*T will guard against that,” she said, calm- 
ly, ‘‘ by destroying its power,” and she swiftly 
tore the paper to bits, scattering them upon 
the hungry waters. ‘‘ Now”—drawing the 
rope from her arm and holding it in her 
hand—‘‘are you ready? I am going to let 

(Continued on paye (41, Supplement.) 
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THE GOOD-NIGHT KISS. 
Illustrated by Jessie Shepherd. 

YITTING with pipe and slippers 

K In my own old easy-chair, 

The day’s long work well over, 
And the children gathered, fair 

In their radiant mirth and beauty, 
I find no hour so bright 

As the one they fill with frolic 


Before they say good-night. 


Eight is the chime that sends them 
Scampering up the stairs, 

With gleeful shout and giggle, 
Hushed at their evening prayers. 

Then, flushed and sweet as the flowers, 
On the snowy pillows laid, 

They will drift to the isles of dream-land, 


Each dear little lad and maid. 


And first: * Will you kiss me, mamma / 
Be sure you don’t forget.” 


Clear and sweet is tle mandate And if sweet blue eves grow heavy 


Of each dainty household pet. Before the mother’s love 
And “Tm waiting, mamma darling, In the kiss of good-night blessing 
So hurry and tuck me in; Is dropped the brow above, 


And though Pm asleep, why, kiss me, Next day I will hear the question, 


rr . . 

1ey ery with merry din. . ‘ sa Na 
Phey cry merry din “Pray when did you kiss me?” fall 
From the rose-bud lips of the baby, 


Sweet as an angel’s call. 











~ 4 





Sitting with pipe and slippers, 
I listen, and overhead 
I hear the prattle of children 
Merrily going to bed; 
And I envy not the monarch 
On his gold and ivory throne, 
As I reign in my little kingdom, 


With every heart my own. 
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ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Appreotation. —Perhaps your colors were too thick. 


If there is a medium for fitiished leather, inquiry atthe | 


shop where you purchase your paints will probably 
elicit the information. 

Cuantorre.—A pattern of the bell skirt was given 
in the Supplement of Bazar No. 24. 

*“ Woonsry.”—Let a gentleman making a call take 
care of his hat without your assistance. He can either 
Jeave it in the hall or carry it into the parlor. 

Westeener.—Enclose your card in a small envelope 
scarcely larger than your card—such as is intended 
specially for cards, 

Aw OLn Scnsortrer.—White satin or repped silk is 
enitable for the wedding dress of a bride of twenty 
yenurs 
” J. E. D.—Use your black wool for a coat bodice, 
with sleeves and vest of silk and a skirt of silk. Trim 
with jet galloon 

Wi.pwoon.—Either address is correct. 

Mapor.—A prospective bride should use the initial 
of her maiden name on household linen. White Mar- 
scilles spreads are rivalled by those of fancy siiks, 
flowered fonlards, or brocade, Cretonne and sateen 
apreads are also aged in colors harmonizing with cur- 
tains, carpet, etc. Linen sheets and cases are preferred 
by most people. Cotton sheets are nsed for warmth 
in winter, and physicians sometimes advise their use 
all the year round. Chemises, drawers, and skirts are 
made of surah or of India silk. Taffeta silk is aleo 
used for petticoats 





8. C.—Black Henrietta cloth, Cheviot, and Bedford | 
cord dresses will be suitable as mourning in the fall | 


and winter. Have a cape or coat of the cloaking men- 
tioned in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88. The 
white mull ties are appropriate for you. For the wid- 
ow have white organdy collars and coffs. Use jet or 
onyx pins instead of silver. Trim the silk you men- 
tion with chiffon. The shoes are suitable. 

Heten G.—With a chemise you do not need the 
‘‘emall white skirt” or short petticoat, especially as 
you are large. You should also have chemises more 
nearly fitted, in slender sacque shape, with mere shonl- 
der-straps instead of sleeves, Many women, both 





juarge and small, have abandoned chemises, prefer- | 


ring a fitted corset cover of cambric and a short cam- 
bric petticoat. A comfortable plan is to put on first a 
ribbed silk or wool vest; then drawers of cambric, 


percale, or linen, made with a wide yoke and drawing- | 


etring; over these the corset; next the chemise; and 
lastly a petticoat of walking length made of silk pref- 
erably, or of mohair or muslin. 


When more warmth | 


is required, add close-fitting drawers of ribbed wool or | 


silk, or a petticoat of knitted wool or flannel. 

Sussortser.—The mother’s dress can have elbow 
sleeves and square neck. The groom and ushers wear 
pearl-colored kid gloves and cream white or light 
scarfs of silk or satin. The Prince Albert frock-coat 
is preferred, but cut-away coats are sometimes worn. 

B. G. M.—Uniless the black heads are caused by some 
constitutional disturbance, they can be removed by 
bathing the face with hot water and good soap, fol- 
lowed by gentle friction. 

Savim.—The groom should wear pearl-colored gloves. 
He sends carriages for the ushers. 

J. Z. F.—For a stylish street dress for October get a 
mouse-colored cloth tailor gown, with pale bine cloth 
vest and black braided bands. Have a close felt hat 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Lovistana.—A long cape or coat of cloth will be 
more suitable for you than one of plush. Have a red- 
brown cloth dress with vest of old-rose cloth braided 
with black in vermicelli design. Make a coat of the 
plain cloth, with a vest of bengaline, and a bell skirt 
entirely of the plaid. 

C. E. B.—Read an article on mourning-dress in Ba- 
zar No. 32. Have Bedford cord and Henrietta cloth 
dresses for yourself and sister made with a coat bodice 
and French skirt. Trim with gathered chiffon. The 
dull silk sleeves and vest are suitable. Use narrow 
eagings of cord passementerie. For the house have 
soft camel’s-hair dresses, with belted yoke waist and 
plain skirt trimmed with folds of dull silk and narrow 
gimp. 

Constant Reaper.—Suay, “the meat is too salt.” 
“Salty” is too colloquial for elegance. 

Sunsoninee.—Have rugs wherever you can. Havea 
benclr or settle for your ball, with a frame for hats 
above it—not the old-fashioned hat-rack. Why not 
have your sideboard in cherry or mahogany? You 
can get the oak set for the price you mention. Have 
plain muslin curtains edged with wide antique lace. 

Tortirz.—Send out cards for a reception or a tea, 
and have your daughter's name engraved beneath your 
own. 

Ga. Suvsontuer.—Sign your name as always, ‘* Mary 
Smith.” In cases of business letters sign your name 
in the same way, but in the corner below write your 
name, “ Mra. John Smith,” with the address. You will 
write formal social notes in the third person, and so 
have no occasion for signature. 

8. A. E.—There is no reason why you should not re- 
turn your calls. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Karitpa, the new English toilet-water. 


Delicious 
and most refreshing. Try it! 


All draggists.—[Ado, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. Baxer & Co’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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MAKE SURE 
OF THIS. 


HENEVER 
a cooking re- 
ceipt calls for 
baking pow- 
der, use only 
the “Royal.” Better re- 
sults will be obtained 
because it is the purest. 
It will make the food 
lighter, sweeter, of finer 
flavor, more digestible 
and wholesome. It is 
always reliable and uni- 
form in its work. 
olsucias Seer tok Coe: 
land: ‘‘I have tested many baking 


powders, but for finest food can use 
none but ‘ Royal’” 








wo OTH EER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECTAL.— Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Bend 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Belis Perfume. 


| and Draperies. 
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Basy UMORS. 


Bt COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
ainfal finger ends and shapeless nail, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soap, 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unegualled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the ‘Nereery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Corioura Soar produces the 
whitest, dearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfivura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold thronghont the world. Price, 25c. 





| 
| 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


Address Porrrer Deve anp Cuemtoat Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


& Raa 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


LACE CURTAINS. 


We invite an inspection of 
our Autumn stock of Curtains 
Those desiring 





Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curtouna Anti-Pain PiastEa. 5c. 





to furnish with economy will | 


find many advantages in it. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, “Streets, New York. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—1In— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 








ly with ink. 


Name 


State 
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Fill out this Blank and mail it to us with 20-cent postal order and 
we will forward you our very interesting Fall and Winter Fashion Cata- 
logue, fully illustrated in the correct colors, and containing over 1000 
descriptions of the latest Paris styles, enabling you to procure a superior 
garment at a lower price than you can find elsewhere. 


Write plain- 





Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


FRENCH 
‘ i = 8 le 
GERMAN or. toot) Al berber 


$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, er. ANISH 


196 SUMMER StrEErrT - BOSTON 


FOR AN INSECT THAT 
thee MAGIC MOSQUITO 
BITE CURE and INSECT 
EXTERMINATOR will not kill. Try it for 
SOFA BEDS, Roaches, etc., and for driving 


away mosquitoes. Non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
SALLADE & CO., 53 West 24th St., New York, Mfrs. 


DON’T BUY ANY FURNITURE 27>: 
DESCRIPTI ATALOG ol GUNN 
FO BED combined with — class of 
13 different styles. For sale by leading 


ealers. 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘STO 








until you 


Furniture. 


di 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 

WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 

Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 

E.K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 

) Tp ome Safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
Western Pear! Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Liebig Company’s- 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 
oe e 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere, 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Extract of Beef. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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WN AND HABIT MAKER 


To H.R. H. The Princess of Wales, Etc. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Redfern has just returned from 
his European establishments witha large 
assortment of Model Coats, Gowns, 
Mantles, and Millinery. 

All designs are original, and exclu- 
sively the property of the Firm. 

Winter Gowns, from $85. 
Winter Coats, from $55. 


EUoORS. 


Novelties in Fur-trimmed and lined 
Coats, Mantles, and Capes unobtain- 
able elsewhere in America. 

Sketches and samples will be for- 
warded to any lady unable to visit 
New York. 

Mail orders promptly attended to 
and fit guaranteed. 


REDFERN, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HALL’S BAZAR COLLAR FOUNDATIONS, 





receipt of price. 





——or——~—, 


Pressed Linings Designed from Butterick Patterns. 


"T’HE most popular, 
and, to nearly all 
women, the most be- 
coming, garment is 
one with a large roll- 
ing collar. Those who 
have undertaken the 
task of making such 
a collar can best ap- 
preciate the need of 
a foundation or lining 
pressed securely into 
the correct shape. The 
Bazar Collar F ounda- 
tions supply this want. 
These Founda- 
tions are made of 
strong buckram, 
in white and 
black, held in 
shape by wire 
around the 
edges. With 
them any novice 
can make the 
collars (as cut b 
the correspond- 
ing Sutterick 
Patterns) fit 
about the neck 





No. 1. 


‘*MEDICI.” 





. No. 2. No, 3. No. 4 
without a crease 
or wrinkle. ‘* HENRY IL.” 
Smooth  ef- 
fects are im- 
possible to 


produce with- 
out them. 
The illus- 
trations show 
the perma 
nent appear 
ance of col- 
lars when 
made onthese 
Foundations. 
Dressmakers 
know their 
value. 
Sold b: 





No. 2. 


No. 3. 

‘* BOLERO.” 
leading dealers, or sent to any address on 
No. 1—25 Cents. ) EITHER STVLE 


No. 2—30 Cents. > Be particular to mention 
No. 3—40 Cents. } Style wanted. 


ween sbetmac cts note masa | aha 
UNHAPPY LOVES 
MEN OF GENIUS. 


Y 
THOMAS HITCHCOCK, 
With Twelve Portraits. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A fascinating book. So taking are its rap- 
idly interchanging lights and shadows that one 
reads it from beginning to end without any 
thought of possible intrusion.—Odserver, N.Y. 

The simple and perspicuous style in which 


| Mr. Hitchcock tells these stories of unhappy 





loves is not less admirable than the learning 
and the extensive reading and investigation 
which have enabled him to gather the facts 
presented in a manner so engaging. His vol- 
ume is an important contribution to literature, 
and it is of universal interest.—V. Y. Sun. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BR For sale by all booksellers, or mailed by the publish- 
ers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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What it ts. 


Pure soap is soap without 
grease or alkali. 

Soap cleanses ; but alkali cuts. 
Soap cleanses the skin and leaves 
it rosy and smooth and soft like 
a baby’s. Alkali cleanses but scar- 
ifies, leaves the skin rough and red. 

The soaps that work these 
newspaper wonders are full of 
alkali. Let them alone. Pure 
soap dissolves the dead outside, 
disentangles it, leaves us the 
baby-skin underneath, brings it 
outside ; it is kind to the living 
tissue. 

We all have a baby-skin, un- 
less it is eaten away by alkali. 
It may be well disguised; but 
soap will find it. 
Pears’ Soap 
will find it. 

CP Insist upon having Pears’ Soar. Substitutes are 


sometimes recommended by druggists for the sole 
purpose of making more profit out of you. 





RIDLEYS’ 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Fall Number 


JUST OUT. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


ON APPLICATION, 


Contains 144 Pages, both Illustrative 
and Descriptive of Fashions and Prices. 


$00 NEW ENGRAVINGS 


have been made for this Edition, and we 
deem it worthy a place in every household. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 311, 311% to 321 Grand St., 


Six Floors Occupied Exclusively by 
Our 85 Departments, for the Sale of 
Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, Etc. 


cold 


Hygienic 


é Al 
a} ol 
nr p | derwear: 


Venti ated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 

Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 

catalogue mailed free on application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N.Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 


TRADEMARK 


(| fateqied 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD WM’F’G CoO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


ANCDON 2153 Seventh Avenue 
ART STATIONER, NEW YORK. 


WEDDING & SOCIETY PAPERS, 
Engraving and Stamping of the Highest Order. 
Our leaflet on ‘‘ Society Stationerv,’’ with book show- 
ing specimens of engraving and stamping on the latest 
papers, nd Price-List upon request. Artistic designs 
n Crests and Monograms. 








SCHOOL OF 153s Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Opens 


et. 8. Thorough vocal and lit. training. 
EXPRESSION. Cat. free. Next summer in London. See 
Province of Expression. Send for Home Study circular. 


%~ NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
- ) by Peek’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Suocessful when siirenedi@ FREE 

Gal. Gold only by P. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs! 





days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 
GOLD, You can five at home and make more money at work for ag 


than at anvthing else in the world. Either sex :!l aces. Cost- 
ly outfit FRE. Terms FREE. Address, ‘TkUk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Are from 25% to 80% lower than elsewhere, thus being the only market for ladies to do their purchasing. 


FREE DELIVERY. 
Waris JACEE SON’S, 


—Established 50 Years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


TRIMMINGS, SUITS, JACKETS, BONNETS, Etc., Ete. 
Write for what you want, and we can fill your order. 
We are the Only house in the U. 8S. offering the following advantages: 


Send for samples and information, and compare prices with those of other houses. Be explicit 
to price, color, and kind of material wanted. Persons wishing our new catalogue, which will be issued abo 
Sept. 15th, should send their name and address now. 

Money refunded in every instance where goods are not found satisfactory, 


SILES. | BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
1 Lot Black Satin Rhadames, were T5c., now 49, | 
1 Lot Black Gros-Grain Dress Silk, * $1.00, “ 69c. | 
1 Lot Black Triple-Warp Sarah, “* @e,°“ We 
1 Lot Black Failie Special, 24in., ** $1.25, “ S99, 
1 Lot Black Cashmere Sublime,24in., 1.19, ** Sc. 
1 Lot Striped La Tosca Silk, * £m, * 80c. 


GRAY WOOL DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Henrietta & Bedford Cord, were $1.90, now 69c. 


40-inch All-Wool Imperial Serge, ‘ be 
40-inch All-Wool Bedford Cord, + ia © 
| 40-inch All-Wool Henrietta, *¢1.00 * 


40-inch Silk-and-Wool Henrietta, were $1.35, ‘ $1, 
| 40-inch Silk-and-Wool Henrietta, “ 1.69, “ 1, 


PEATHERS, &c. 
Cocque Feather Collarettes, very handsome and 
full, reduced from $2.50 to ae ev 





- aa ; of “ . “ 00¢ Ostrich Feather Collareties very hi: N , and 
40-inch Gray Mixed Mohair, 50c., 29¢. a : : wre 
40-inch Gray Mixed Cheviot, .. Ge," “et . full, reduced from $2.00 to ........ Sonnet 
. tales P Cocque Feather Boas, 25; yards long, full and 
54-inch Tricotine & Camel’s-Hair, $i.0v, ** 59, 


27-inch French Wrapper Flannel, “ 50c., ‘* 2c, 





40-inch All-Wool Cheviot, were 65c., now 49c 
TS “« 59 


NEW YORK PRICES FOR DRY GOODS 


BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, WASH GOODS, LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, 
TRI 


Purchases sent free of all Mail or Express Charges within 100 miles of New York. All 
purchases to the amount of $5 or over sent free by Mail or Express to any part of the United States. 


as 
ut 






54-inch All-Wool Wide-Wale Cheviot, Special, 59¢ 








| 








80-inch Striped Outing Cloth, * We ° Me 


The 


GLOVES: Mousquetaire Suéde Gloves, bluck and 
gray, embroidered back, formerly $1.75, at..... 





Coming Sechi, 


as shown in the accompanying illustrations, favor high col 
lars, Louis XV. sleeves, panzer bodices, and many other 
devices calculated to bewilder those who do their own 
dressmaking. How to cut, fit, and shape such difficult 
garments is the great problem. It involves too much work 
to ask any friend or long-suffering member of the family 
to pose for you, and unless you have Hall’s 
Bazar Form the amount of your dressmaking 
bill is apt to reduce the number of your dresses. 

Hall’s Bazar Form is so simple and prac- 
tical that every woman who buys one is free 
to confess that its cost has been saved sev- : 
eral times 
over. It is 

















Price of Form, Iron Standard, $6.50 
Skirt sold separately if de- 


GG cs «§ «0 6 + o * 
Skirt with Wood Standard, . 








saving in- 
ventions of 
the house- 
hold, and is 
as great an 
| im prove- 
| ment as the 
electric light 
is over the 
candle. 


Butterick Pattern, No. 4112, price 40 cents 
Form shows with what ease a costume can be arranged 
upon it 

Hall’s Bazar Form suits our system better than any- 


The Bazar 


thing else. THE BUTTERICK PUB. CO 
Either style of Form sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 


Ask for illustrated Circular and our little book on 
**Home Dressmaking.” Sent free. 








Mention HARpPER’s Bazar. 


peer cence ED BAAR POR (Le hee tae. 





‘VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest."3 


“* Something has 
Lurned up! The 
Golden opportunity ¢ 

°Has arrived. The 
9 Zide of fortune is 
wt the flood. The-in 








| Series isnow @ 


| graving), Scarfs 


| ery,etc. 96pages, 


(Short, Wilkins Mi- : 
scawber is the sole 
wl gent jor NAN 
-ZZOUUVEN’S COCOA 
(In the southern 
Li emisphere.” 


, PERFECTLY PURE, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
; A Delicious Beverage. 

Stimulating and Invigorating. 3 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROOESS 


utilizes in the highest possible egree all the 
flesh forming elements, while highly develop- 
ing the flavor and aroma 7 
Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2and 2 Ib, Cans. Tf 
not obtainable enciose % cts. to either VAN 
HovuTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, NewYork 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups will be mailed. 
$ Mention this publication. Prepared only by 
@ VAN Houren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland, Ad. 

















LORENCE Home Needlework. 
The 1891 edition 
of this popula 





ready. It teach- 
es how to make 
from Corticelli or 
Florence Crochet 
Silk, Crocheted 
Slippers (see en- 


(3 new styles), 
Beaded Bags, 
Belts, Macreme 
Lace, Embroid- 


fully illustrated. 
This book will 
be maiied on re- 
ceipt of 6c. Men- 
tion year, to avoid Wim 
confounding with pre- 
vious editions. 

NONOTUCK SILK Co., 

Florence, Mass, 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to 250.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








F ‘STHE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 
sRAE’S «i: LUCCA OIL: 
SUBLIME 
The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
a 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





e 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY. 
Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 














piso’s REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Kelief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NY -Na@ada 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, FE. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 





















PRIESTLEY’S SILK- WARP HENRIETTAS 
are manufactured expressly to match 
COURTAUVUID’S CRAPYPES. 

THEY NEVER FRAY, SLIP, CRUSH, CROCK, NOR FADE. 


Thev are for sale by the principal dealers thronehout the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. McCrerry & Co., Lorn & Tayior, B. AvrmMay & Co.. E. A. Morrison & Son, Stern Bros., and others. 
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THE CHLEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Flack Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 











THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


TaLes or Two Countnies. 
LAND. 


By ALEXANDER Kiet- 

Translated by Wittiam ArcHER. An 
Introduction by H. H. Boyesen. With Por- 
trait. $1 00. 

Ten Tates By Francois Copree. Translated by 

Fifty Pen-and-Ink Draw- 

ings by ALpert E. Srerner. 


Watrer Learned 


Introduction by 
Branpen Matrnews. $1 25 


Mop«rn Guosts. Selected and Translated from 

the Works of Guy pe Maupassant, Pepro 
ANTONIO DE ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
and Others 


Curtis. 


Introduction by George WILLIAM 
$1 00. 


Tuer House by toe Mepiar-Tree. By Grovannt 
Verca. Translated by Mary A. Crarc. Intro- 
duction by W. D. Llowkits. $1 00. 


Pastets 1N Prosk. (From the French.) 


lated by Sruant Menrninn 


Trans- 
With 150 Illus- 
trations (including Frontispiece in Color) by 
H. W. McVickar, and Introduction by W. D. 
Hlowxits, $1 25. 


Maria: A Sovurn American Romance. By Jorge 
Isaacs. Translated by Rotto Ogpen. 


duction by Tuomas A. Janvier. $1 00 


Thirteen Tales by Goy pe 
Translation by Jonarnan Srur- 


$1 00. 


Intro- 


THe Opp Numper. 
MAUPASSANT. 


crs. Introduction by Henry James. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

TF Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price 
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DEGENERATE TIMES 


** LIMB SAY LOTS O' DFE MEN FOLKS DOWN IN New YoukK WEA PWESS SUITS.” 


“WAL, DAT'S DE PLAOF 


FUR UM—IN PETTYOOATS—WHEN DEY GIT DAT BIIALLER DEY 


HAIN'T NUFFIN MO’ TER DO'N TER LOOK UP STYLES. 


MISS RHAPSODY. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 39, 








APPRECIATIVE. 


**You aRF FOND OF MUSIO, CAPTAIN 2?” 


CAPTAIN BARNES (of the United States 105th Artillery). ‘‘Wri., yes; in Fact, I THinK I May 
Say I LIKE NOISE OF ANY KIND.” 





HIT THE WRONG MAN 


‘* Patsy, ROON FOR YER Loe! 


AN ENTERPRISING SUITOR 
“T Peak you can’t support me, sir,” said she 
* Alone,” said he, ‘I must confess that’s true; 
But what you have, with what belongs to me, 
I really think will be enough for two.” 
=e 
Mx. Beneprox. “ Will you be my wife ?” 
Miss Bearnior. “ Yes.” } Pas 
Mr. Benvanox. ‘Oh, Miss Beatrice, this is so sudden! 
Give me time to reconsider.” 
ave 5-5 “Sn 
“T feel like a queen—and you all are my pages,” said 
the popular girl to the group of dudes surrounding het 
*“ Nearly enough to make a blank book,” remarked het 
envions rival. 
sieeliiaesGialipnptianitina 
“It's unaccountable,” he said, as he stood on the 
scales, after a walk on the beach. “I've gained five 
pounds in one hour.” 
* Have you emptied the sand out of your shoes 2” she 
asked. 
eee 
** Papa, where do the coolies come from ?’ 
“China, my boy. Why?” 
“1 thought perhaps they came from Chili.” 


5 a! 


A BRILLIANT IDEA. 
“VeuLy FAT STEAK 





Me TLY SOME OF MIBSSEK ANTI-FAT. 


It’s A BASE-BALL OOMPIRE WE'VE TACKLED.” 


SOLAR PUNISHMENT. 
“George,” said Mrs. Stickleton, “Jimmie is behaving 
very badly. I wish you would whip him.” 
“IT can’t, my dear. I don’t feel equal to it 
down on the beach and let the sun tan him.” 


Send him 


a 


Somebody had half milked that cow of onrs,” said 
the amateur farmer, indignantly, as he came iito the 
house. 

“Well, I do hope they didn’t get the cream half,” said 
his wife. 

‘“‘ He orders me around as if I had nothing else to do,” 
complained Bronson. 

‘He isn't as bad as my boss,” said Hicks. ‘Mine 
orders me around as if he had nothing else to do.” 

PORES 9 6 

“My, how that breaker roared !” 
sea-shore, 

“Yes. That fat man in bathing stepped on its under- 
tow,” answered Harry 

fo A are 


said Jennie, on the 


Mrs. Wurepie. “ My dear, the Dingles.want to rent 
their cottage at the sea-side next season, and Mrs. Dingle 
told me yesterday that we might 
have it for the summer for $500. 
What do you think ?” 

Wuerpie. “We might take it 
for a few minutes.” 

ae ae Se 

“*T want some apples.” 

“We're just out of apples, 
ma’am.” 

*Then I'll have oranges.” 

“We're out of them too.” 

“Is there anything ye ain't 
out of 2?” 

“Yes, ma'am. Debt.” 

ee 

“Now, Jimmie, you must eat 
your chicken, or you sha’n’t have 
any pie.” 

“T can't, mamma. 
defender, and it 
right.” 


I'm a bird- 
wouldn't be 


——— 


“Tt has been a very bad fruit 
season, I believe,” remarked 
Trotter. 

“Waal,” replied the old New 
England farmer, “ frait wuz pret- 
ty bad, all ‘cept pumpkins.” 

Concedes 

“They have a skeleton in their 
closet, I am certain.” 

“You are wrong. It is one of 
those patent dress forms. I saw 
it myself.’’ 

iiaaiapantiesaevanie 

Surror. “I have come, sir, to 
ask you to give me your dangh- 
ter’s hand.” 

Parervraminias. ‘Why, sir, 
when I last saw it, it was in your 
possession.” 

eas See, 


Mostly.’ 
“ hdd mostly ?” 


MAKKE LEAN.” ‘He has a Cork leg.” 





A LONG dusty 
straightly 


The small - paned 
through, 

It touches so soft the kerchief crossed sedatel) 
Above her gown 


PERFECTLY REASONABLE. 
“Shelley Higgins 4s awfully fickle. 
headed New York girh.” 
“That's all right. Shelley changes his girl just as he does his clothes. He 
wanted a light-weight girl for summer wear.” 


He’s deserted Penelope for that empty- 


—_—»——__ 


“ Did Harold.call on you this morning, papa ?” 

“Yes; but I couldn't make much out of what he said. I understood him to say 
that he wanted ‘to marry me, and that you had enough to support Lim, so [ sent 
him home and told him to write it out.” 


—_——@————_ 


* By Jove, Cynicus,” said Scribler, “1 have half a mind to go into literature.” 
“Wait awhile, Scribler,” returned Cynicus. ‘ You need a whole mind to suc. 
ceed.” 
ee 
“Do you keep pigs 2?” inquired the commerciai ‘ taveller of the country landlord. 
“Why,” answered Boniface, ‘‘ do you wish boaid ?” 
heatiiepiifincanittinsen 
Jawkuns. “T hear that Mrs. Loftinez has been so reduced since her husband's 
failure that she has had to take in boarders.” 
TON (who likes something more than napkins and silver for his dinner). 
ellows! How much a week does she ‘take them in’ for?” 






a 


‘* Why did you leave your last place, Norah ?” 

“They was the meanest paypil oi iver saw. Sometimes phin I was too busy to 
attind the front door, the boss he'd go himsilf, an’ the shkinflint charged me tin 
cints for ivery toime he went. It kem to foive dollars more than me wages.” 

ipeiibinrmmtilip 

_“ John,” said Maud, when she caught her fiancé throwing a kiss to her former 
rival, ‘Il am afraid you are fickle.” 

“Indeed J] am not,” returned John, innocently. 


° 


“T’ve always loved that girl.” 
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And the tender eyes and bright brown head 
bent lowly 
To the slight 
reel: 
Sweet Dorothea! now with true touch and 
slowly 
She spins, she spins upon the wheel. 


hands which wind the 


In the dewy dawn, ere night is fully over, 
I strike the gray road's level line; 
Each tree-tipped hill, each meadow rich in 
clover— 
This quiet hour the world is mine. 
Through that low red farm-house life is 
faintly stirring : 
How can it guess the joy I feel 
As ever on and on, with a rhythmie whir- 
ring, 


I spin, I spin upon the wheel! 


© deft-handed damsel, by the window sit- 
ting, 

it I ride adown the country lane, 

And my foolish fancies, round your image 
flitting, 

Stamp that dear picture on my brain. — 
Were to-day a hundred years ago, or nearly, 
Then might I whisper all I feel. 

A century apart—and I love you dearly— 

We spin, we spin upon the wheel. 


ray of sunlight falling 


window’s _ hind’rance 


of homespun blue, 























SUPPLEMENT. 


JIIELENA. 
(Continued from page 735.) 


go.” She closed her eyes; her white lips 
moved silently. 

Sharp and shrill came the whistle of a bul- 
let through the air. A curse, a groan, and 
Bradley fell forward in the boat, his fall 
swerving it almost to its overturning, but not 
displacing the rope upon his foot. 

At the same moment Archy’s voice from 
the shore shouted words of encouraging im- 
port to Nell. Calling to her to be brave and 
hold on, he sprang upon the rocks, crept out 
upon the bending boughs, and seized the 
tightened rope. Hele cold and sick with 
a new terror, mechanically obeyed his direc- 
tions, and taking an oar, guarded the boat 
from the rocks as he drew it in. As he lifted 
her out, the rope fell from her nerveless hand, 
and she sank a senseless heap upon the 
rocks, while the liberated boat shot away, 
like a wild living thing, far out of reach, and 
its freight—whether living still or already 
dead no one ever knew—was carried down 
the narrowing river, past the madly rioting 
rapids, and between the towering walls of 
rock, where the water grew calm with a 
black and awful stillness, as if awed into 
quiet before its deadly leap. 

It was in her own little room, ten days 
later, that Helena awakened to dim recollec- 
tion of life again. The drawn blinds made 
a soft twilight, through which she saw a 
shadowy old woman nodding in her rocking- 
chair,and Hannah, a more familiar figure, 
knitting in the window, with all her mind 
fixed upon the seam needle she had just 
reached. But quick is the ear of love. ‘The 
faint whisper of her name from the bed 
made her spring up with a repressing finger 
on her lips and a fervent ‘‘ Thank God!” in 
her eyes, and fly to the side of her darling. 
Without one word she pressed a heavy hand 
on the old woman’s shoulder to rouse her 
to her watch, and flew from the room, return- 
ing, before Nell had time to feebly wonder 
why she went, with Mr. Ray, pale aud trem- 
bling. 

**Oh, papa, have you been away, or have 
I? Whathas happened? Everything seems 
confused to me.” ; 

“Don’t try to think, darling; you have 
been very ill.” 

‘* An’ she’s to be kep’ puffickly quiet, sir,” 
said the old woman, interposing professional 
authority. ‘‘Them’s the doctor's orderings.” 

And so, for a day or two, the patient was 
made to surrender her divine right of speech, 
and the enforced silence nearly drove her 
mad. 

‘TI will talk, papa,” she said at last; ‘‘it 
will hurt me more to keep still. I have re- 
membered everything now, and my thoughts 
are, oh! so terrible!” 

* Would you like to see Archy, dear? He 
has hardly left the house, for fear of not be- 
ing here when you should ask for him.” 

**Oh, papa, how can ITever see him? How 
terrible it all is! I bad better have died—far 
better have died—than lived to make Archy 
a murderer.” 

‘*My darling, have you had that heavy 
woe on your heart?) Archy did not fire the 
shot, but Moultree, whom he encountered 
while he was looking out for you, fearing an 
accident to your boat. Moultree had just 
found convincing proof that Abner Bradle ! 
was the man who lured away, and sthereant 
by his desertion, drove poor Maggie to sui- 
cide, and in his wrath had vowed to take his 
life at the first opportunity. The misguided 
man took his vengeance in his own hands, 
and then gave himself into the hands of jus- 
tice.” 

‘*May God forgive him!” uttered Nellie, 
solemnly. ‘‘Oh, papa, pray that he may be 
acquitted. It should count for something 
that his revenge on that man saved your 
Nellie’s life. Yes, my darling old papa, you 
do not dream of the danger I was rescued 
from. I cannot bear to speak of it yet, but 
you shall hear it all soon; and now, papa, you 
may call Archy.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The 
Daylight 


There stands an ordinary 
lamp," but it’s so much bother 
to light it that you light the 
gas instead. If it was our 
lamp, with our easy lighting 
device, you'd light it as easily 
as the gas by a mere turn of 


the wrist. A new wrinkle. 


Send for our ABC 


book on Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz al I } 
C0433 Barclay St., e 
N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





BITTER BREAD. s 
CompLarnt is frequently made by those ‘ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
4 
< 












and alltroubled with Con- 
stipation or Sick Headache 
will find a prompt, safe and 4 
economical cure ina dose of 


> 

who use baking powders that they leave in ~~ woe rr 3 
bread, biscuit, or cake raised by them a dis- > 
agreeable, bitter taste. This taste follows y Laborers 
the use of all impure baking powders, and < > 
+ 

> 


is caused either by their containing alum ‘ 
(introduced to make a cheap article), by the 
impure and adulterated character of other 
ingredients used, or from the ignorance of 
their manufacturers of the proper methods 


5 
of combining them. These baking powders ; 3 
leave in the bread a residuum formed of 7 
lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious mat- : 
ters, not always, though frequently, tastable , 


in the food, and by all physicians classed 
as injurious to health. The Royal Baking 
Powder is free from this serious defect. In 
its use no residuum is left, and the loaf orders, arising from Impaired Digestion, 
raised by it is always sweet, light, and whole- Constipation, Disordered Liver, ete. 

some, and noticeably free from the peculiar $ Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
taste complained of. The reason of this is ‘ New York Depot, 365 CanalSt, 2 


because it is composed of nothing but abso- a aes 
ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


PILLS, 


7 A specific for all Bilious and Nervous Dis- 














lutely pure materials, scientifically combined 
in exactly the proper proportions of acid and 
alkali to act upon and destroy each other, 
while producing the largest amount of rais- 
ing power. We are justified in this asser- 
tion from the unqualified statements made 
by the Government chemists, who after 
thorough and exhaustive tests recommended 
the *‘ Royal” for Governmental use because 
of its superiority over all others in purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. There is no 


ENAMEL  SixPtt Siti 


danger of bitter bread or biscuit where it Fe beautifying and decorating the home it has no 











alone is used. equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
Soiiedenes wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 


MARCE OF THE in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 


in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
400. 


60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 
By W. T. Francis. Played by Cappa’s Band at all 


BATH ENAMEL 
his concerts with great success. The Finest March 


ever written. SPECIALLY MADE T0 RESIST THE ACTION OF 
ty Special Offer Good to Jan. 1, 1892. 9 BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 10 CTS. 





In order to introduce and popularize this beautiful 
March, we will mail a copy to any one cutting this out 
and sending with it 25c. in stamps. (The retail price 


Asrinaty’s Enerisi Enamet. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 





is $1.00.) Send 2c. stamp for catalogue and new music , ; ¥ 
sample sheets, American Music Publishing Co., Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


12 East 16th St., New York City. 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C1, 


STEEL PENS. ceewe 


we want a reliable woman in every 
L A D H ES County to establish a Corset Parlor 
9 for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 
cents postage for sainple and terms. 

NICHOLS & CO., 878 Canal St., New York. 












Ask THE “LORIMER” 
a Combined Bracelet and Glove Buttoner. 


A most unique and useful invention; a glove 
buttoner always convenient for immediate 
use, and yet so combined with the 
bracelet as to add to its artistic effect. 
A lady having one of these bracelets 
could not be induced to part with it. 
Made in solid 14-karat gold, price $8.00; Sterling 
silver, $1.50; Fine rolled gold plate, warranted to wear 
for five years, $1.50; Fine rolled silver plate, war- 
ranted to wear for five years, $1.00. 
Our guarantee goes with every Bracelet. Address 


Cc. D. LYONS & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
Mansfield, Mass. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 
: = 
Ks ~~ 


Closed. “77 AWN 


























AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * 
s bd bd INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 





ve b: ceident.—In Compounpive, an incomplete mixturo was accidentally 
Spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Its perfectly 
pure, free from al} injurious substances, and so simple any one can usei*. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for arew minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
NOT FAIL, Ifthe growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afi ard. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modcne, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmicss as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its pew Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securcly 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. ‘ostage stamps received the 
sameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPsER.) Cut this advertisement out. 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 

GENERAL AGENTS | Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
i} ' 0. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
We Offer $1,000 FOR FAILURE OB THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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SYRUP of FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@0c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ace 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





buttor, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED witH J'yansparent Films, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Grrts: “ Why, Jack, what's that?’ 

Jack: ‘‘ This is my contribution to the picnic. Since 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 
I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ 


on everything.” 
Convenient, Economical, and Delicious. 
Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of ex- 
press charges for free sample to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 
HIGHLAND, ILL, 


Re 
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Mme. Celia Conklin’s 


Curling Cream. 


The best preparation on the market for 
holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs and 
Frizzes; absolutely harmless. It is an ex- 
cellent tonic for the hair. Once tried al- 
ways used. PRICE 50c. Use 


<\Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


for Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, holding face 
SAX powder and any irritation of the skin. As 
$9 a scientific food for the skin it is bestand 
most reliable. For sale by 30,000 druggists 
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C:G:‘GUNTHERS: SONS: 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAK S‘AND-MANTLES 
SHOULDER: CAPES:PELERINES-CRAVATTES 
-CHOICEANDEXCLUSIVE-DESIGNS: 


184-FIFTHAVENUENEW-YORKCITY: 
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must know, by-the-way, that the Odd Number Glub is composed 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 7 
THE ODD NUMBER PVUVSA-SAL EG. 


TWENTY PRIZES FOR THE TWENTY 


"THE Odd Number Club is just now in high glee. In fact, it such men for a financial body? é 
is in very high glee, for it has gone up in a balloon. You then, the two wags had sense as well as fun in their heads, and 
Taffy is not a thief except in an old ditty, where the rhyme had 


of a very odd lot of people, and that it has a very queer object to be completed in some way. 


for its existence. 


You will see that its membership is odd when you read the 


Roman Emperor for whom the most famous code of laws in the 


BEST SOLUTIONS. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Two wags and athief. But saddle (19), the Rock of Chickamauga (20), the President of 


the United States whose enemies likened him to a crafty fox 
(21), the ruler who bought the Sibylline Books (22), and the 


sovereign who is always crowned in the Kremlin (23)—was most 
The Speaking committee was a better one. It consisted of the appropriate. 


names of those who attended its recent convention, and 
you will see that its object is queer when you learn that 
that object is to find out how men may fly. 

Yes, fly. The Club holds stock in all air-ship companies, 
and its articles of incorporation read : 


Whereas, Mother Goose went to the moon on a broom- 
stick : 

Resolved, That by the air-route the rest of mankind can 
go where it wills—wher it learns how ; 

Resolved, That we will learn how. 


The late convention of the Odd Number Club was held 
in the town (1) of Andalusia which gave us our word 
**tariff.” It came together by stage-coaches, by canal- 
packets, on horseback, and on foot, little dreaming of the 
remarkable manner by which it was destined to depart. 

But I anticipate 

Ten Cent Jimmy (2) called the convention to order, 
and notwithstanding that he was a bachelor, he selected 
three ladies for the po-itions of vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer, viz., her in whose honor the State of Maine 
was named (3), Elizabeth Wetherell (4), and Madame Deficit 
(5)—the last-named a seemingly most unfortunate selection 
for the office of treasurer, 

Having delivered his opening address, the presiding 
officer, who is also president of the Club, proceeded to 
name the five important committees which consider minor 
questions and thus facilitate the work of the convention. 

On the Ways and Means committee he named the Prince 
(6) who made modern Germany, the Natick Cobbler (7), 
and the leader of the Nullification movement (8)—a trio 


The addresses of the opening session—it proved the only ses- 
sion—were made by the author of the Civil Rights Bill 
(24),the Bard of Twickenham (25), and the man (26) who 
gave his queer name to the British Parliament of 1653. 

The address of the last-named met with derisive cheers. 
The convention became excited. The speaker, although 
called upon by the galleries to do so, refused to sit down, 
and declared that the storm of wind and rain, which quite 
timely for his purpose began beating against the windows, 
was able at his command to increase and cause his enemy’s 
destruction. 

Great confusion followed. The storm grew fiercer, and 
beat in at the door as it was opened to admit three belated 
members—the ‘Three Wise Men from the East (27), (28), 
and (29). 

The chair tried to quell the tumult, but in vain. The 
members grew more excited than ever, while the wind, 
the rain, the thunder, the lightning —seemingly all the 
powers of the heavens raged furiously. The earth itself shook. 

Out of the elements there appeared a gaunt female fig- 
ure, in peaked bonnet and long habit, carrying in her bony 
hand a wand that was not unlike a flag-staff. 

The woman did not give the convention time to get ite 
breath, even had it been in a mood to do so. ‘'I am she 
of whom you all know,” she began, in a shrill but com- 
manding voice. ‘*I have my broomstick without. It is 
capable of being enlarged for any occasion. It gives me 
pleasure, therefore, to carry out the purpose of my visit, 
viz., to invite the Odd Number Club to join me in my 
Ninety-ninth Annual Party to the Moon. What say you, 
gentlemen—and ladies ?” 


sure to find more ways than means. 


On the Wines and Meals committee—which body always 
provided the convention once a year with a square meal—he put 
Old Bullion (9), Old Hickory (10), Old Put (11), 


and Ready (12). 


The Finance committee had three members—Ike Marvel (13), 
Artemus Ward (14), and Taffy (15). Did anybody ever hear of 


In the Odd Number Puzzle, twenty-nine persons, all 
well known, and one town, are referred to either by their 
nicknames or by famous incidents in their history. 

Twenty Prizes are offered for the best twenty answers. 
By best is meant correctness—a term which refers to 
spelling as wellas to nicknames. You may decorate your 
replies or not, as you please. No prizes are offered for 
decoration. The Prizes for correctness consist of: First, 
$3; Second and Third, $1: each, and Gold Pens, Skates, 
Water-color Outfits, Portemonnaies, Books, etc., etc. 

In your replies, give only the name you think the cor- 





world is named (16), the Lord Protector (17), and the statesman 
and Old Rough (18) who wrote from Philadelphia to his wife in Massachusetts 
that July 2 would be our national Independence Day. 

The Order committee was more ornamental than useful, hence 
its membership—the General who had his headquarters in the 


possible. 





rect one, numbering each from one up as in the Puzzle. 
If more than one sheet is required, fasten them together 
with a bit of ribbon, not witha pin. Put your name, ad- 
dress, and age at the top of the first sheet, and say if you 
saw the Puzzle in Harfer’s Bazar. Spell out your first 
name in full. We want to know whether our competitor 
is a boy ora girl 

Grown folks may assist their young friends, but may 
not themselves compete. All boys and girls may com- 
pete, however, without any conditions except those here 
stated. They do not require to be subscribers or even 


readers of Harper’s YouNG Pgopts. The replies of all 
are welcome. 

You must mail answers to this Puzzle not later than 
October 22d. Prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter 
as possible, and the correct answers, with names of Prize 
Winners, Honor Roll, etc., etc., will be printed in the 
Younc Pror.e of November 1th. 

Decorated answers are generally acknowledged in Har- 
per’s YouNG Prop e, after which they are sent to Orphan 
Homes, Children’s Hospitals, etc. Decorating puzzle 
replies is an admirable way to test your skill in pen draw- 





If there had been a hubbub before, there was a ten times 
greater hubbub now. A formal vote of acceptance was im- 
In less time than it takes to tell you, everybody, 
hilarious and happy, had mounted the broomstick. 

The convention even forgot to adjourn, and the last seen of 
this remarkable body was when, just before the balloon disap- 
peared in the clouds, the Sage of Monticello (30) waved a 
United States flag and a last farewell. 


ing, painting, ribbon work, fret sawing, or in adapting 
commonplace materials to tasteful and effective ends 
Address your replies: Harrer’s YounG Pegopte, 
Franklin Square, New York. Put in the lower left-hand 
corner of your envelope the words, ‘‘ Puzzle Answer.”’ 
If you desire a copy of HARPER’s YOUNG Prope which 
contains the correct solution and announcement of prize 
winners, please order it through your newsdealer, or from 
the publishers in a separate letter from that containing 
our puzzle answer. Subscriptions are liable to be de- 
ayed when sent in letters containing puzzle answers. 


One of the most popular features of “ Harper’s Young People” is its Puzzles, with their offers of prizes for the best solutions. Of 
the most popular style—there are styles in puzzles as in bonnets and other things—the Odd Number, which appears in the current issue, 


is a good example. 


puzzle, because it is worth solving. Some puzzles are not. 
that he is fully’repaid for his trouble. 


the Odd Number 


It is given above, and is a funny story, well worth reading, quite aside from its merit as a puzzle. It is also a good 
That is, the young solver learns so many things he probably did not know before, 


2arents, teachers, and all interested in boys and girls are respectfully urged to place this copy of 
uzzle in the hands of their young friends, who, otherwise, may not see it. 








HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Karr 
Emit Franzos, Author of “ For the Right,” etc. 
Translated by (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 
40 cents. 


Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Run- 
away by Land and Sea. By Hecror Mator. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 50 cents. 

A bright and charming story, which has been very 
popular in France. 

A Group af Noble Dames. By Txomas 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 


They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary 
style, they are true to nature, and the hand of a mas- 
ter in fiction is apparent in them all. They are de- 
lightfal reading, and are in their author’s best and 
finest vein.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 

Wituram Brack. 50 cents. 

An admirable story.—Atheneum, London. 

St. Katherine's by the Tower. A Novel. 
By Wacrer Besant. Iliustrated. 60 cents. 


Mr. Besant is at once a prolific and entertainin 
writer of fiction, and this ‘last book shows no lack o! 
dramatic power and interest.—Observer, N. Y. 


My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W. Crark Russet. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
“My Danish Sweetheart” is a great story. It is a 

story whose interest endures and grows on every 

page.—N. ¥. Sun. 

An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English. By Maarten Maartens, 45 cents. 
Fresh, vivid, anges) and thoroughly interesting.— 

Saturday Review, London. 

April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. Howstts. 
75 cents. 

A delightfully humorous and penetrating stndy of 

ton society.—Boston Transcript 

Bric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. River 
Haaearp. 25 cents. 

A book that wifl please boys for its fighting, and 
grown people for the popularization of Icelandic man- 
ners and its romantic strain.—N. ¥. Times. 

The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Louis J. 
Jennines, M.P. 50 cents. 

The author - sneceeded in poenting a charming 


heroine. .. . The book is full of bright character- 
sketching.—Saturday Review, London. 


A Field of Tares. A Novel. By Cio Graves. 
40 cents. 

The ae is original, and the story is told with 
strength and dramatic power. It holds the attention 
and awakens the sympathy of the reader.—Boston 
Traveller. 

The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d’Or.) A 
Novel. By Pavt Arine. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarvorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance. . . . The set- 
ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and original.—Boston Courier. 


The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 

flowing in swifter currents. ...Those who like such 

— and exciting themes will find something 

sufficien y thrilling in these pages to gratify their 

desires.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 
By W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, 
more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively.—N. Y. 
Trtoune, 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. 
75 cents. 

It certainly seems to us the very best book that Mr. 
Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 

The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Grant ALLEN. 
40 cents, 

The story is fall of surprises, and it is worked ont 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 


A Secret Mission. A Novel. By E. Gerarp. 
40 cents. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with such abundance of local color as to make it 
valnable help to history. . . . The story is as strong as 
the inherent charm is real.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Her Love and His Life. A Novel. By F. 
W. Rosinson. 30 cents. 


In “Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson's readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found in his 
books, in his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, aiid rapid writing, in which there is not a word 
too much.—J, Y¥. Mail and Express. 

Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 

Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in its way as its forerunners from the 


same hand will assuredly not be disappointed.—Sat- 
urday Review, London. 











Stand Past, Craig-Royston! A Novel. By 
Wituiam Brack.’ Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Mr. William Black has, in more ways than one, given 
us something that is worthy of his talents in ‘Stand 
Fast, Craig-Royston !”... Among all his studies of 
character we recall none that is so carefully thonght 
out and artistically finished as that of this strange old 
humbug, and none of his ideal women who are s0 
charming and so womanly as Maisrie.—N. Y. Mail 
and Kepress. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Phoenician. A Novel. By Epwin Lester 
ARNOLD. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A decidedly original, bold, and ingenions piece of 
fiction... . The whole complicated story is wrought 


out with much skill, and with decided descriptive and 
imaginative power.—N. Y. 7'ribune. 


The Snake’s Pass. A Novel. By Bram 

Sroxer. 40 cents. 

Novel readers will find an absorbing and delightfal 
romantic love-story in ‘The Snake’s Pass.” . . . The 
incidents of the tales are many and moving, the style 
of narration skilful in all its directions. The tragedy 
of the bog is a tragedy ably pictured.—N. Y. Sun. 


The World’s Desire. A Novel. By H. 
Riper HaGearp and Anprew Lane. 35 cents. 
The book is charmingly and cleverly written. ... In 


its way it is almost unique, and the fancy is well sus- 
tained from first to last.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Kirsteen. The Story of a Scotch Family Sev- 
enty Years Ago. By M.O. W. Oxipnant. 40 
cents. 


The anthor has her foot on her native heath... . 
And few of her Juter novels have equalled “ Kirsteen” 
in interest—few of the novels, we are tempted to say, 
belonging to any period of her long literary activity. 
—Boston Post. 


My Shipmate Louise. The Romance of a 
Wreck. By W. Crark Russety. 50 cents. 
A sort of nautical version of the “ Taming of the 

Shrew.”... It is a thrilling story, and its studies of 

character are perhaps better than anything its au- 

thor has done before.—Brooklyn Times. 


The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other 
Stories. By Rupyarp Kie.inc. With a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Sketch by ANpREw Lana. 
With Portrait. 30 cents. 


Kipling has caught the color of India with marvel- 
lous skill. He has caught, too, the spirit of the bar- 
rack life of the English soldiery quartered in that 
country, and breathed it into his fiction. — Boston 
Traveller. 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


{H™ The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Harper & Brorners, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. Hanrver’s 
New CataLove, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 





Children of Gibeon. A Novel. By Watter 
Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” “ Armorel of Lyonesse,” ete. 50 
cents, 

A clear, clean, strong, helpful, and fascinating story 
—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

The Entailed Hat; Or, Patty Cannon’s 
Times. A Romance, By Grorce ALFRED 
Townsend (‘‘Gath”’). 50 cents. 

We know of no story in which the details of Amert- 
can life have been so skilfully used, except. in the 
novels of Hawthorne and Bayard Taylor.—Philadel- 
phia Press, 

At an Old Chateau. By Karnanine §, Mac- 
quoi. 35 cents, 

No one who has read “ At the Red Glove” can re- 
fuse to grant Mrs. Macquoid the possession of a very 
great talent.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

Toxar. A Romance. By the author of “Thoth.” 
30 cents. 

One has something to admire wherever he looka, 
according to his mood and taste. The pleasure may 
be intellectual or moral, but it is always pure and de- 
lightful.—Boston Globe. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. A Romance of To- 
Day. By Waurer Besant. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Armorel herself is delightful, and her island and 

her quaint, weird household; and the story is as in- 

teresting and bright and full of color as are all Mr. 

Besant’s books.— New York Tribune, 

In Her Earliest Youth. By Tasma. 45 
cents. 

This is a very exciting, well-constructed novel.... 
It has a charm peculiar to scenes in that part of the 
world, and is as fresh as a bouquet of flowers picked 
with the morning dew on every leaf and petal.— 
N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 

The Danvers Jewels, and Sir Charles 
Danvers. A Novel and its Sequel. 40 cents. 
Whoever the anthor is, novel readers should be 

grateful to him for giving them an extremely clever 

story.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Lady Baby. By Donotnea Gerarp. 45 cents. 


This is good, wholesome fiction, interesting from 
the first chapter to the last.—Chicago Herald. 


The Splendid Spur. A Novel. ByQ. 35 


cents. 


A charming story. The quaint speech and the 
characteristics of the time are admirably reproduced, 
while the story is full of interesting incident and a 
vigor of movement that carries the reader along with 
it from the beginning to the end.—N. Y. Star. 

















